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WHY SHOULDN’T WE? 


ITH the example of the 
Legion of Decency before 
them an energetic and fight- 
ing group have rolled up their 
sleeves and with an air of “no fool- 
ing” have set out to rid us of some 
of the worst kind of dirt thrust 
against our wills on our very door- 
steps. While those whom the reform 
strikes hardest regard the campaign 
as an outburst of Puritanism in the 
Land of the Free, we know better. 
Freedom implies rights also for the 
clean minded, rights we are finding it 
_ever harder and harder to exercise. 
The comic sheets are adding nudity 
to crudity, the Sunday rotogravure 
pages are devoted to a display of 
“feminine charm.” If picture maga- 
zines are an index of their editors’ 
gnd customers’ minds, we wonder if 
‘anyone still believes that scandal is 
sinful. Story magazines select the 
most suggestive scenes in their 
stories for illustration. Advertise- 
ments whether for “Old Bond” or 
new shoes must appeal to sensuality, 
it would seem, to have selling power. 
Some conscienceless publishers will 
call this the spoutings of smug hypo- 
crisy; they will say some intolerant 
pollywog is starting to run a tem- 
perature. Maybe they are right! 
But a Testament-toting Puritan at 
least does not have to hold his tongue 
in his cheek while he bewails the 
wickedness of the world. Can the 
same be said of some of our “broad- 
minded” critics and reviewers, who 
to get a free copy of a big book, 
whose every page is bespattered with 
filth, will pronounce it “the best 
thousand pages of the decade”? 
Such reviewers know as much about 
the reading of the decade as a Hot- 
tentot knows about epikeia—or less. 
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Some bespectacled and dyspeptic 
old scribe will ladle out a nauseous 
mixture of infidelity, seduction, and 
rape, and the reading public will 
dash up at the call of the critics to 
gulp down a dose, regardless of the 
poison it contains. If enough per- 
sons are duped, the pernicious com- 
pound becomes a “best seller,” and 
the decadent critics laugh up their 
sleeves. 


‘THE GRAIL does not want to join 
any campaign that is not con- 
structive. If we criticize the cur- 
rent magazines and books we ought 
to have a substitute to offer—and 
we have. Candid cameras can catch 
other pictures than shower bath and 
bedroom scenes. There are many 
clean and wholesome magazines. 
Recently there appeared the first 
issue of Action, a Catholic pictorial 
monthly, similar in format to the 
secular picture magazines. It is a 
venture that has long been awaited 
and we wish the undertaking suc- 
cess. 
Could the Organization for Clean 
Reading perhaps compile from 
month to month a list of such publi- 
cations for the guidance of readers? 
The method of cataloguing movies 
into classes A, B, and C, could be 
used and many newsdealers and 
librarians might agree to handle 
only approved magazines. 

If confronted by a boycott of na- 
tional proportions, some of the ques- 
tionable and indecent magazines 
might find that it pays to change 
color. What the lure to filth is other 
than the lucre it brings is hard to 
see. Yet the tendency seems to turn 
quickly that way. A new publica- 
tion—a semi-monthly succeeded in 
getting out two issues that passed 


censorship; the third was banned 
from the mails. 


A CATHOLIC librarian recently 

deplored the small demand for 
Catholic books. Never before in the 
history of reading have so many ex- 
cellent books on Catholic subjects 
come from the press. Catholic bio- 
graphy, hagiography, history, trav- 
els, philosophy, and fiction—even 
sermons of an interesting kind—-are 
at the disposal of persons who like 
to read. But alas, no one calls for 
them! Librarians as a general thing 
are glad to stock books, no matter 
how religious, that are in demand. 
Here’s THE GRAIL’S suggestion: 
Let directors of study clubs, teachers 
of high schools, pastors of parishes 
guide their charges to a dozen good 
books and urge them to stop for a 
month or two reading the “best sell- 
ers” which are sometimes the “worst 
food” and read Belloc, Violet Conol- 
ly, Farrel, Dawson, Knox, Noyes, or 
any of the galaxy of present day 
Catholic writers. The Cardinal 
Hayes Literature Committee publish- 
es quarterly a Survey of books “that 
must be worthy of a mature intel- 
ligence, must not offend the Christian 
sense of truth or decency, and must 
bear the marks of good literary 
craftsmanship.” Through this ser- 
vice one receives the professional 
assistance of literary men in choos- 
ing books. A typed list monthly in 
the school or church publication 
would bring enough demand to 
justify the local libraries in putting 
these excellent books on their shelves. 
Incidentally the sale of such works 
would be increased to the point 
where the price would no longer 
have to be prohibitive for family 
ownership. 
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“THIS EVEN-HANDED JUSTICE” 


Jerome Maher 


éé HIS is really disrupting, Prokov,” said Klarski, 
as the big, shiny limousine swirled around a 
dark corner, and hummed down a wide, un- 
lighted street. “If our great leader had been told how 
busy I was, he’d have surely postponed the investiga- 
tion, or gotten someone else for the thing.” 

“Oh, it can’t be postponed, commissar,” the other 
passenger assured him. “It’s almost like a crisis, you 
know.” 

“I suppose so,” agreed Klarski, “but I’ve been work- 
ing day and night for nearly a week on a matter that’s 
of even more importance to our good ruler. You can’t 
drop a composition in the fervor of creation, and then 
pick it up again where you left off, like a 
piece of knitting. Surely there are others 
who could do as good a job of questioning 
as I.” 

“Evidently our leader doesn’t think so,” 
answered Prokov. “He seems to feel that 
you’re the only one to handle this affair to 
his liking, and I believe he’s as usual, com- 
pletely right.” 

“Well,” mused the other hesitantly, mod- 
estly, shooting a glance at his companion to 
appraise his sincerity, then rolling his under- 
lip in thought, “perhaps—Still, if he knew 
I was in the midst of writing this document, 
he’d have held the Kamov matter off a day or 
two.—Anyhow,” he added, with complete 
resignation and loyalty, “document or inter- 
rogation, it’s no matter. It’s all for 
our great chief and for the party. He’s 
a great man, our leader. I’d do any- 
thing for him,” and he eyed his fellow 
passenger once more. 

“I’m sure you would, my dear 
Klaski,” purred Prokov, “even as would I.” 

“Of course we would,” Klarski assured him heartily, 
flattering them both on their fidelity, and dismissing his 
creation temporarily from his mind. 

The car stopped with swift grace and certainty be- 
fore a low stone building, and the chauffeur was out 
with an agile stiffness, holding the door open almost be- 
fore the wheels had ceased to roll. The two men 
emerged from the roomy interior and were admitted 
to the building by another robot-like fellow, who saluted 
them profusely. 

“The usual conference room?” asked Klarski, blink- 
ing at the light, and fumbling with the strap of his 
portfolio. 

“The usual,” answered Prokov, and they walked down 
the marble-floored corridor towards a flight of stairs. 

“You know,” said the former, reverting to his pangs 
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of authorship, “you know I’m very sensible of this great 
token of confidence, but I’m sure, if the prosecutor knew 
how tied up I was, he’d have suggested someone else 
to our good leader.” 

“Commissar, he’d have done no such thing,” his com- 
panion told him. “He’s a brilliant judge, but your 
groundwork is always necessary in a trial of this im- 
portance.” 

“IT guess it’s inevitable. It’s certainly a flattering 
tribute. But that you believe so in me is the most 
flattering tribute of all,” said Klarski, with gallant 
courtesy. “Thanks, Prokov.” 

“Thanks, Klarski,” said Prokov, with equal court- 

liness. 
“And now,” asked the inquisitor, as he entered 
a small room and sat down at a desk, “is Kamov 
ready?” 
“Right away, commissar,” replied the other. 
“They’re sending him in.” 
“T hope he’ll break quickly,” remarked Klarski 
with a sigh. “My composition—” 
The door opened once more to admit. a tall man, 
accompanied by two soldiers. His attendants 
clicked heels, saluted, wheeled in unison, 
and left the room. 

“This is a sad moment, Kamov,” the 
inquisitor commented gravely, after the 
prisoner was seated. “I never thought 
when we fought the party’s battles in 
the old days that you’d ever be found 
in the ranks of the énemy.” 

; “I’m not in their ranks, commissar,— 

tf never was,” retorted the other, but his 
words rang hollow, for despair had 
gripped him. 

“Don’t interrupt,” cautioned the com- 
missar curtly. “You’ve left the Party Line and you 
know it. Of that we have proof. You criticized the 
party principles to a dozen men. Some of them are 
living, some aren’t. It doesn’t matter, because all of 
their testimony is on record from other trials, and can 
be used again.” 


“They were all lying, all of them, Boris. You know 


me of old,” pleaded the other. 


“I want you to understand,” lectured Klarski, “that 
all that is out—has no bearing on the case at all. The 
fact you worked with me and with other loyal workers 
doesn’t prove you’re loyal now. You’re as good as con- 
victed. If you make a clean breast of the whole affair, 
we'll see about an easier sentence to reward your hon- 
esty,—not your innocence. That doesn’t exist. 


“And another thing,” he added reprovingly, “I re- 
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fuse to be called Boris by a convicted spy. 
it’s not Marxian.—I have a title. Use it.” 

“Very well, commissar,” replied the prisoner with an 
humble air, “but every party worker ought to know I 
never was a traitor to the Soviet interests.” 

“Now come,” said Klarski, speaking ominous things, 
but in a kindly way, “there’s no use evading the issue. 
It’s all over with you, Kamov. You’ve got yourself in 
this mess. I don’t know how. The great leader believes 
you’re guilty (and so do I) and you know what that 
means. You're finished. So, why not make things as 
easy as possible before you go?” 

“You mean?” asked the prisoner with awe and ter- 
ror, though the answer was already in his mind. 

“Of course, Kamov,” said the other simply. “You're 
to die—Oh, now,” he consoled the blubbering man, 
“that’s hardly the way to take it, Kamov. You've 
seen men die, even helped them to die in the best 
interests of the party. You’re just a limb that 
has to be pruned from a healthy 
tree. If you’re sensible, we can 
make the pruning very gentle. Be 
a man,” he urged. 

“All I ever did,” sobbed the con- 
demned, “was to say to a couple of 
fellows—that the party—was get- 
ting—kind of imperialistic—should 
stick to the world revolution— 
more.” 

“Come,” encouraged Klarski brightly, “that’s better, 
that’s a lot better. It’s not enough, though.—They 
he pursued coaxingly. 
asked the convicted one, 


It’s—well, 


agreed with you, didn’t they?” 
“Who agreed with me?” 
staring up curiously through his tear-filmed eyes. 
“Why, Sobolov, and Kolchin, and Revak—They said 
the party needed a change of leadership, didn’t they?” 
he coached the faltering witness. 
“But they’re not the ones I spoke to, and I never 


heard anyone say that. The ones I spoke to are dead,” 
protested the other, as the hot tears coursed unnoticed 
down his face. 

“Come,” said Klarski patiently enough, “I see we'll 
have to start from the beginning —You want to die as 
easily as possible. That’s granted. To do this, it is 
necessary to remember that you plotted with these men. 
About the dead, we don’t care. We are only interested 
in our living enemies, be- 
cause they are the only 
ones that can harm us. 

Three of them are Sobo- 
lov, and Kolchin, and 
Revak. They will be con- 
victed, of course. What 
difference does it make 
whether you or someone 
else helps to convict them? 
—Well, it makes this dif- 
ference. If you do it, you 
will die very easily. If 
someone else has to do it, 
you will—well you will die 
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hard. So, to die easily, it is only necessary to say that 
you plotted an imperialist diversion with them, and that 
you had foreign money. Now, here are the facts as you 
will recite them.” 

He began to read the testimony. 

“No,” protested Kamov with anguish. “I can’t do 
that. I have nothing against those fellows. They were 
always loyal to the party when I was around. I can’t 
send them to death.” 

“But they'll go anyhow,” urged Klarski, “you or an- 
other will testify. If you don’t, well your family might 
suffer too.” 

“You can’t do that,” protested Kamov with some 
spirit. “My wife is a good party member. My son is 
outstanding among the Comsomol. How do you think 

the rank and file would take it, if you put two 
of their most loyal workers in prison?” 
“You, too, were once a loyal worker, weren’t 
you?” asked Klarski, with cold insinuation. 
“Well, you’re in jail, aren’t you? 
And, do you know how the rank 
and file feel about it?—I’ll tell you. 
They feel very, very ugly about 
it. They’ve gotten up resolutions 
in half the factories in Moscow, 
demanding your death. Why? Be- 
cause they know our great leader 
is always right, when he points out 
the saboteurs. 

“Now,” be pursued, hammering his logic brutally 
home, “your wife is your wife, and your son is your 
son. Do you think it will be hard to make out a case 
against them?” 

“I don’t care,” answered the prisoner, squirming at 
the tightening net. “I can’t testify against Sobolov 
and the others, because they never did anything against 
me or the party.” 

“I guess you don’t care about your family. Ferhaps,” 
he observed with a sigh, “perhaps that’s the only col- 
lective trait left in your reactionary nature. Still, may- 
be you think enough about yourself to testify the right 
way.” 

“But I’m to die anyway,” protested Kamov sadly, 
shivering visibly as he said it. 

“So you are,” agreed Klarski. “But there are deaths 
and deaths. I forgot you never were really familiar with 

our last resorts, were 
you?” he asked with an 
engaging and compassion- 
ate air. 

“We always,” said 
Klarski, “when other 
methods fail, we always 
show File D to criminals 
whose memory is bad.— 
It’s a great refresher, 
File D. 

“Do you remember 
Logov?” he pursued con- 
versationally. “Of course 
you do. Everybody knew 
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him. Nice fellow, Logov,—till he got mixed up with a 
bunch of diversionists and betrayed the party for gold. 
Well, Logov was strong-willed,—wouldn’t name others, 
wouldn’t tell what he knew.—Told him about what 
would happen to his family, to his best friends.—It 
didn’t make any difference. Logov was stubborn, just 
like you, if you don’t mind the comparison,” he added 
with a genial smile. “Seriously, though, I hope you 
won’t continue along his line. You see, we have a man 
skilled in such affairs;—Mongol chap—It was a hard 
job, even for him, but he got a list of names from 
Logov.” 

“T have here a picture,” he said, fumbling in his port- 
folio. “I don’t want you guessing at it, so I’ll tell you 
what it is. It’s really Logov’s face. The picture was 
taken just before he broke. We thought it might help 
save trouble in future questionings. Here—” 


“Ah,” groaned Kamov, turning even paler and cov- 
ering his bulging eyes with taut fingers. 


“It’s not pleasant,” admitted Klarski. “It’s only our 
last measure—But it’s a measure we will not hesitate 
to use in the party’s interest—What do you say, 
Kamov?” 


“T’ll say anything you want, anything, commissar, 
whatever you want, do you hear me?” screamed the 
prisoner in a sudden ecstasy of terror. 


“Be calm, now,” urged the official, paternally but de- 
cisively, “pull yourself together. We don’t want a scene. 
I knew you’d be sensible about it and see it the right 
way.” 


“And now, as to details,” he went on, as the con- 
demned slumped exhausted and formless in his chair, 
“Sobolov, Kolchin, Revak, and yourself became jealous 
of our great leader. You planned to poison the area’s 
water supply.—You were to be paid both by a Trotsky- 
ist group and by a foreign power. Commissar Prokov 
has a prepared copy of the testimony in full. The case 
will come to trial tomorrow afternoon. That will give 
you plenty of time to memorize the details. The people 
who'll be at the trial know all the facts already, so get 
them down exactly, and don’t make a fool of yourself 
with any slips of memory.—Just recall Logov. That 
will help.” 


He pressed a button for the jailers, who entered 
smartly, and took the prisoner away, an abject, for- 
lorn figure, clutching a little manuscript. 


“Well,” said the inquisitor, packing papers back into 
his portfolio, “that’s that, Prokov. It wasn’t too dif- 
ficult, and I’m glad. Now I can get back to my com- 
position. Let’s go.” 


As the big car sped down the boulevard, Prokov 
said, 

“T’ll bet they won’t hear a better indictment than the 
one you’re working on.” 


“Thanks,” replied the other. “But really those League 
of Nations fellows need to be stirred to action. They’re 
entirely too apathetic about what is happening through- 
out the world.” 


“Well, you’re the one to tell them off, commissar,” 
remarked his companion. 


“You’re too kind, commissar,” murmured Klarski ap- 
preciatively, as the car swung up to his dwelling. “Well, 
good night. I'll see more of you when I return from 
Geneva.” 


“Good night, commissar,” answered Prokov. 


Klarski was admitted by an Ogpu man, and lost no 
time in getting to his study, after bidding the flunkey 
to send him up something to eat. He sat at a large 
desk opposite a figurette of Stalin, and plunged once 
more into the labor of composition, scribbling on the 
paper that was scattered before him. 


“Still the most dangerous—” he wrote. Then he pon- 
dered over the words a moment, bit a pencil deeply, 
gazed unseeingly at the figurette. A more acceptable 
phrase flashed before his mind, as his thoughts began 
to flow more readily. He struck out the rejected phrase, 
and wrote hastily, fervently, 


“But the most repulsive trait of these Pirate Powers 
we indict is their cynical and callous disregard for hu- 
man life, not only in their foreign, but also and espe- 
cially in their domestic policies. To be specific, let me 
cite the following incidents, as related by reliable wit- 
nesses :—” 


SHE BETTERED HER SOCIAL STANDING 


We have all heard about the girl who carried an 


Atlantic around with her as a sort of chaperon. An- 
other carried the New Yorker to give the impression 
that she was modern. Both of them remind us of 
another member of the fair sex, a colored maid by the 
name of Anna Mae, whose mistress, overcome by curi- 
osity, said to her: “I notice you have been taking our 
empty grapefruit skins home with you. What do you 
do with them?” 

The socially ambitious Negress looked at her mistress 
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with a knowing smirk and answered: 
been carryin’ ’em home. 
bage look so stylish.” 

Well, they are not the only folks in the world who 
pretend to be what they are not. Perhaps, after all, 
it matters little how we get our satisfactions. Some 
find their reward in acquiring millions or positions of 
power. Some are social climbers. In the end many 
of them find that all they have been doing is decorating 
a garbage pail. Shining Lines. 


“Yes’m. I’se 
I think they makes my gar- 
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SCOUTING 
and the MASS 


“ - ahr Sey 
ey, Rea 


HERE is war everywhere. But no one will Prag 

that the real battleground today is the vast, fer- 

tile, and vitally important field of youth. Vividly 
aware of the deadly agencies at work in our own land, 
such as the Young Pioneers of America and the Young 
Communist League, the Church is mobilizing her forces 
for the inevitable battle. Twenty centuries of warfare 
have made the Church a shrewd General. So now, as 
ever before, she is ready to utilize and support any 
movement which has the welfare of youth sincerely 
at heart. 

For this reason, practically the whole of the Church’s 
hierarchical body in the United States has seen fit to 
endorse another instrument for the spiritual and phy- 
sical betterment of our beleaguered American youth— 
namely, Scouting under Catholic leadership. After care- 
ful study and deliberation it was observed that nothing 
in the Boy Scout movement was out of line with the 
Church’s teaching regarding youth. On the contrary, 
it was discovered that it can be a most powerful ally 
in the present conflict. The whole Scout system can be 
taken over by the Church and made as Catholic as she 
likes. 

That last statement does not come as a surprise to 
one who has analyzed the Boy Scout program. When 
formulating the Boy Scout plan, Sir Robert Baden 
Powell was faced with a delicate problem. What was 
to be the spiritual part of this program which he in- 
tended for all boys in the world? That the spiritual 
was of primary importance he never doubted at any 
time. 

Section III of the Boy Scout Constitution briefly but 
substantially holds that no boy can grow into the best 
kind of citizenship and manhood without recognizing 

his obligation to God, to his country, 
to his fellowman, and to himself. 
These are the duties which have been 
taught in the Catholic home, church, 
and school since the time of Christ. But 
Scouting contacts the “playing boy.” It 
supplements the home, church, and 
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school by carrying the best influences of them all into 
the boys all important “free-time.” That is the genius 
of the Boy Scouts of America. 

Every article of the Boy Scout Constitution em- 
phasizes the necessity of religion in character building. 
But at the same time Scouting feels that it would be 
highly presumptuous on its part to provide the re- 
ligious training. To do so would be getting into 
someone else’s backyard. In this it differs from the so- 
called “character building” organizations which are 
flooding the country, and which are anti-American in 
spite of their American titles. Scouting remembers 
that which the world at large has forgotten—the duty 
of the Church to teach. 

The Boy Scouts of America conducts no troops. It 
merely offers a “program based on sound psychology of 
adolescence.” In this program the necessity of religion 
is urged but no particular religion is dictated. The 
sponsoring organization must provide the religious ele- 
ment so essential to character building, so essential to 
the youth of our nation. The Boy Scouts of America, 
therefore, does not arrogate to itself complete power, 
authority, and ability to turn out well-rounded and fin- 
ished characters, as has often been falsely claimed. 

Sir Robert Baden Powell once asked an American 
Scout official if there had been any difficulty with the 
movement in the United States because it was “too 
Catholic.” “Too Catholic?” replied the startled official, 
“You mean too Protestant, don’t you?” “No,” insisted 
its founder, “I mean just what I said, ‘too Catholic.’” 

The point? Sir Robert Baden Powell had in mind 
the philosophy behind the movement, while the Amer- 
ican official was thinking of the sponsoring organiza- 
tions which are predominantly Protestant in this coun- 
try. To the question asking why such a state of affairs 
exists, there seems to be only one answer. A great num- 
ber of Catholics have remained aloof and shouted 
Naturalism, and other equally unjustifiable epithets, in 
spite of the fact that they are asked to help safeguard 
the sound philosophy of the movement—to build on it, 
the supernatural on the natural. 
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Choosing Sides 

HERE are many popular say- 

ings current among people 

which are accepted as being 
correct; yet, as we grow older, we 
find that many of these accepted say- 
ings having little of truth in them. 
And if they do have truth in them, 
most of those who use them do not 
know just what they mean. Thus, 
in reading a part of the enormous 
amount of printed word that comes 
to hand each day, one is reminded of 
the saying, “There are two sides to 
every question.” 

I should like to have some very 
bright person explain to me just 
what this saying means. First, are 
there two sides to every question? 
If so, what does that mean? Does it 
mean that in every disputed point 
there is an element of truth, or much 
truth, on both sides? How can that 
always be? It simply cannot always 
be. 

Thus we know that there are thou- 
sands of people among us who say 
that Communism is the best thing 
for a country. More thousands say 
that it is the worst thing for a coun- 
try. They both point to Russia and 
Spain. Let them point; the ques- 
tion is, how much can they point out? 
How much do they or have they 
actually seen? How much do they 
want to see? How much are they 
permitted to see? And how much 
do they see when they look? For it 
is a sad truth that, if we want to 
see good in a thing, we can see, at 
least, a thing as good. If we want 
to see bad, we can always find some- 
thing that looks bad to us. 

Suppose, for instance, that the 
newspapers reully wanted to print 
the truth. Even then they would 
have a very hard time getting it. 
News from Europe and other parts 
of the world is so censored and doc- 
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tored that they get only what the 
respective governments and other 
sources want them to get. There is 
war going on in Spain; there is 
war going on in China. When the 
‘rebel’ front reports, it reports either 
victory or some optimistic matter 
past or future; when the ‘loyalist’ 
front reports, we get the same. Only 
after a town or sector has been 
definitely occupied and the other side 
has definitely given up can we be 
pretty sure that the report of vic- 
tory or defeat is true. 


The Field of the Cloth of Gold 


J% A horse race, say they who have 

seen them, the jockeys, after the 
start of the race, immediately begin 
to maneuver their horses into an ad- 
vantageous place. This goes on al- 
most to the end of the race and 
often determines the winner. Today 
dictators and other diplomats are 
playing the same game, and reading 
about it becomes extremely tedious. 

Not long ago Hitler paid Mussolini 
a visit. His reception was of the 
most lavish sort. It is reported that 
the Italian spent twenty million dol- 
lars putting on that show. Of 
course, observers had to “attach 
great significance” to this visit. Yet 
none of them know for certain what 
went on between the two men in pri- 
vate. Great show of friendship was 
made. They pledged themselves to 
eternal amity and union. Eternal. 
Something like the “till death do us 
part” in the minds of many couples 
pronouncing their marriage vows. 
They, as well as everyone else, know 
that this union will last only until 
something else turns up that looks 
more attractive. Then another eter- 
nal union will be sworn to. 


Meanwhile Hitler is grabbing all 
he can and seeming to get away with 
it. So is Mussolini. So is Russia. 
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Poor Austria 

‘THE game of diplomacy is going 

on more feverishly in Europe 
now than ever before. And it has 
all the marks of the old game still. 
There are numberless outward moves 
and endless speeches for the world 
to hear. Meanwhile behind closed 
doors other things are being said and 
done. Artfulness and trickery and 
guile are rampant. Over all is that 
single standard called aggrandize- 
ment, but more properly greed. Each 
nation and each diplomat wants all 
for self and seeks by every means, 
foul or fair, to outdo the other. 
Christian and moral principles are 
tossed overboard. How will it end? 
No one but God knows, because each 
day brings new alignments. Not 
long ago Japan was a world power 
to be reckoned with seriously; today, 
it seems, having bogged down in the 
infinite morasses of China’s millions 
and having spent her resources until 
her own government at home is ex- 
tremely shaky, she bids fair to take 
her place among the second-rate na- 
tions both as regards military power 
and as regards wealth. 

Less diplomatic and subtle have 
been Hitler’s movements. With one 
fell swoop he has descended upon the 
once great but, since the war, now 
emasculated Austria, and made it his 
own. What an appalling thing it 
must be to be a Catholic Bishop in 
Austria. Policy and human prudence 
would counsel him to show favor and 
submission to the new conqueror. 
Yet as representative of the Church 
and immediate emissary of the Pope 
he must know that the ideals of the 
Nazi are quite in contradiction to 
the ideals and teachings of the 
Church. 


Will Hitler continue his ruthless 
policy towards Christianity? Will 
he try to inoculate the youth of 
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Austria with the paganism that his 
Nazis teach and enforce? Already 
the numerous arrests and “dis- 
appearances” of notable men in 
Austria make one believe that such 
is to be the case. 


Controversy Here 


IS also difficult to choose sides 
in this country. Men in the public 
eye are judged by different stan- 
dards, prejudices, and hopes of per- 
sonal gain. The President and the 
projects which he has proposed or 
is trying to put through naturally 
come in for the greatest amount of 
criticism. “Some said he is a good 
man; others said that he stirreth 
up the people.” 

With all the argument, however, 
one thing is evident: we are still 
in the midst of hard times. Busi- 
ness is still standing rather still, 
and experts opine that there will be 
no uplift until fall. The government 
hopes that by injecting many mil- 
lions of dollars into circulation busi- 
ness will be given new life. Un- 
fortunately it seems that the only 
effect this action will have will be 
the same as other similar experi- 
ments. There will be a momentary 
quickening of the blood stream, but 
the heart (the United States treas- 
ury) will inevitably suffer; our 
national debt will increase; taxes 
will have to be raised. It is like try- 
ing to fill up the ocean with water 
taken from the same ocean. Thus 
they take money from the citizen’s 
pocket to put money into the citizen’s 
pocket. 

As to the farm program, farmers 
themselves seem to think it more of 
a menace than a help. One farmer is 
allowed to plant, say, one acre only 
of corn. Later he will need corn. 
Well, he must buy it. Thus prices 
are hiked. The purpose is achieved 
—that of raising the price of farm 
products. But for what? The 
farmer is obliged to buy corn at an 
artificially high price; the gain he 
has made in other things is wiped 
out by other increased expenses. 

June Mission Intention 
HE intention recommended to 
our prayers by the Society of 
the Propagation of the Faith for the 


month of June is “That Catholic 
Missions May Be Multiplied among 
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the Negroes of the United States.” 
A release from the Society speaks as 
follows of this important matter: 

“There can be no greater proof of 
the Holy Father’s solicitude for his 
dark-skinned children in America 
than the presentation of this inten- 
tion for the month of June. He 
realizes that the American people 
have a peculiar duty to fulfill in re- 
gard to the Negroes in the United 
States. They alone of all the peo- 
ples coming to the New World, 
entered our country in a stage of 
bondage. Their physical liberation 
was finally effected but their spir- 
itual and mental freedom is still 
remote. 

“The Negro is deeply religious and 
his religion is a real and tangible 
part of his everyday existence. If 
the truths of Catholicism are not 
taught him his religion becomes a 
malformation. Catholicism furnish- 
es a real substitute for the emotion- 
alism which characterizes so much 
of the Negro’s belief in God. The 
very joyousness of the Black Man, 
combined with his buoyancy of spir- 
it, endears him to the missionaries 
who are striving to win him to the 
Church.” 

The Holy Father realizes that out 
of a total of 13,000,000 Negroes 
in the United States only 250,000 are 
Catholics. 5,000,000 belong to vari- 
ous Protestant denominations and 
7,750,000 have no church affiliation 
of any kind. There are but 300 
priests assigned to exclusive duty 
among the Negroes and as Bishop 
Smith of Nashville informs us, “The 
work of the Catholic Church among 
Negroes assumes an importance that 
is not merely diocesan but national 
in its influence.” Let us hope that 
the inconsistency which has charac- 
terized so many of ovr actions re- 
garding the members of the Black 
Race may be eliminated and that we 
may unite in praying sincerely with 
the Vicar of Christ “that Catholic 
missions may be multiplied among 
the Negroes of the United States.” 

Fruitful Preaching 
HE Newman Club, meeting re- 
cently in New York, discussed 
the subject: “The Pew Looks at the 
Pulpit.” It was evident from the dis- 
cussion that constructive thought to 
promote spirituality from the pulpit 
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is one of the crying needs of the day. 
Unquestionably the Church will suf- 
fer greatly in the form of increased 
losses, unless the pulpit becomes the 
great means of combating modern 
errors. 

An answer to this great need of 
our time is the “Crusade for a More 
Fruitful Preaching,” which originat- 
ed as an answer to a Protestant min- 
ister who said that there should be 
a moratorium declared upon preach- 
ing. His Eminence, Patrick Cardi- 
nal Hayes, has given the Crusaders 
permission to organize in his Arch- 
diocese. 

The Prayer to be offered by mem- 
bers may well be the prayer of every 
zealous Catholic. 


Prayer 

O Jesus! Thou hast said: “Knock 
and it shall be opened to you.” We 
knock at the door of Thy Sacred 
Heart burning with love for us. We 
desire nothing but Thee and Thy 
greater glory. 

Jesus, King of all hearts! open 
the fountains of Thy mercy through 
the hearts and tongues of Thy repre- 
sentatives on earth, Thy priests. 
Thou are the Word, made Flesh. 
Thou hast given the Divine com- 
mand, “Preach the Gospel to every 
creature.” It is therefore Thy Holy 
Will that Thy priests proclaim Thee, 
Who art the Way, the Truth, and 
the Life. 

And Thou, Queen of Apostles! 
who listened to the heavenly sermons 
of Thy Divine Son, remove every 
obstacle, and be our powerful helper. 

Take this Crusade, O Holy Ghost! 
Thou Spirit of Fiery Tongues, in 
Protestant denominations and 
Thine Own hands. Enlighten Thy 
priests in their holy mission to seek 
first the Kingdom of God and to 
preach a well-prepared sermon at 
every Mass on Sundays and Holy- 
days. 

Spirit of Heavenly Light! guide 
all our steps and inflame our hearts 
with a burning zeal for this, Thy 
Crusade. 

Little Flower of Jesus, Lover of 
the Priesthood, pray for us! 

St. Paul, great Apostle and Mis- 
sionary, pray for us! 

St. John Chrysostom, “golden- 
mouthed, glory of the Christian pul- 
pit,” pray for us! 
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HAT could be more fascinat- 
VW ing for a background than 

the Andes? Impenetrable 
fortresses erected by nature to guard 
over the treasures of the Sun God. 
Peru with its history dating to cen- 
turies before the coming of Christ 
was a land of light and color. Peru 
glistened with gold. Golden were its 
homes and temples and palaces. 
While Spanish Conquistadores were 
risking life and limb in their futile 
search for gold, a mighty Inca ruled 
his peaceful nation behind his moun- 
tain barrier. 

During generations the Sun God 
had heard the prayers of his faith- 
ful people and the sky-pointing 
Andes had successfully hidden and 
blocked from the outside world this 
mine of gold. Fertile fields perched 
thousands of feet above sea-level pro- 
duced the life giving potato and 
maize. Plateaus with the priceless 
metal nestled close to heaven’s 
bosom, while fleecy clouds hemmed in 
jagged peaks and constant snowfalls 
formed an everlasting shroud that 
kept the enemy at bay. 

Pathos was finally to seep into this 
happy land. The heralds of doom 
were shipwrecked Spanish soldiers. 
The day their lives were saved by 
Peruvian Indians the knell of the 
Incas’ glory was tolled. These very 
soldiers working their way to the 
North informed the rest of the world 
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that they had seen gold, 
and the gold they had 
seen was to set the Old 
World afire with a 
quenchless thirst and lust 
for gold. Spaniards 
flocked to Peru, the se- 
eret of the Andes was 
discovered and then be- 
gan the cruel annihila- 
tion of the oldest civili- 
zation of the New World. 
The mighty Incas were 
forced to slavery by con- 
quering heroes; they 
were to become as beasts 
of burden destined to car- 
ry to Spanish coffers 


Peruvian gold. 


N THE ashes of this 

grand old civilization 
the town of Lima was to 
be founded. To it rushed 
Spaniards, rich and poor, adven- 
turers and soldiers. The cycle of 
great prosperity was followed by an 
era of poverty and suffering and 
into this aftermath of glory was to 
come a man who was America’s 
philanthropic pioneer, a man whose 
farsighted spirit of organization 
was to rehabilitate for all time the 
gamins of Peru. 

We are only just beginning to 
hear of Martin de Porrez, yet his 
life, work, and his methods are es- 
sentially ours. American in spirit, 
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American in breadth of vision and 
above all American in tempo. He 
came from an interesting family. 
His father was a Castillian noble- 
man and a Knight of Alcantara, 
tracing his lineage to the fighters of 
Alcantara who wrestled Granada 
from the Moors. Don Juan de Por- 
rez had abandoned his grim castle 
and the gay court life of Castille to 
embark on a career of adventure. 
Stationed at Panama in charge of a 
Spanish garrison he fell in love with 
Ana Velazquez, summoned to bring 
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fresh troops into Peru, Don Juan de 
Porrez persuaded Ana to join him, 
promising not only wealth but every 
happiness. Now the object of this 
Spaniard’s affection was a freed 
Panama Negress known for her 
beauty. And for a while everything 


went smoothly. But the haughty 
Spaniard’s pride was wounded when 
on the eighth day of December, 1579, 
in Lima there was born to him a 
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little baby who resembled the fea- 
tures of his wife. Forgetting his 
suave promises, protesting that the 
Negro offspring was no son of his 
the Spaniard abandoned the mother 
and child to a life of suffering and 
poverty. 


The innocent victim of this un- 
fortunate union was hated by his 
ambitious mother. But her cruelty 
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a Father to 400.00 Orphans 


and sarcasm were to accentuate in 
Martin qualities of kindliness. From 
this very mother he inherited the 
cheerful traits of the Negro race, 
their peace-loving and generous 
spirit; and from his father innate 
tact and statesmanship and a re- 
markable power of crganization, and 
the persevering energy and zeal for 
which the Spaniards are so re- 
nowned. 





DURING eight years the little 

Negro boy was to roam the 
slums of Lima in utter want. Final- 
ly Don Juan de Porrez hearing of 
the child’s keen intelligence and 
tragic suffering relented and sent 
the bright youth to Santiago of 
Guayaquil for schooling. But Mar- 
tin’s happiness was short lived, his 
education of brief duration. His re- 
sentful mother considered learning a 
waste of time, and she brought him 
back to Lima where he was appren- 
ticed to a noted doctor. 


The trade of doctor and barber 
was one and the same profession in 
those days. Our young apprentice 
became all things to all men. He 
soon worked side by side with the 
master, became physician, surgeon, 
family consultant, chemist, philan- 
thropist, and “father,” of four hun- 
dred thousand babies, so that he be- 
came known as the “father of 
orphans.” In our age of highly 


specialized medical work, well may 
we marvel at this keen diagnostician, 
when people travelled all the way 
from Mexico for consultations, and 
at the ability with which this young 


doctor handled the most difficult 
situations. 


The life of Dr. de Porrez was one 
continual round of visits, from the 
adobe hovel of a half clad and dying 
Negro to the palace of a Spanish 
grandee. In the early hours of 
morning Don Juan de Figeuro, a 
public official, sent for him pleading 
that he save his life. Archbishops not 
only came for treatment but for ad- 
vice. If some slave or household 
servant were indisposed, Martin had 
time for suffering humanity, even 
though the great insisted that he be 
called from the Viceroy to Spanish 
princes. And the records of miracu- 
lous recoveries would fill a long 
litany, for everyone knew and want- 
ed Dr. de Porrez: if he were present 
life had a battling chance. 

Martin loved the early hours of 
dawn when he dug and contemplated 
in his medicinal garden, planting, 
toiling and working over plants, 
shrubs and trees. From the Incas 
he had learned the use of quinine, of 
the soothing powers of the cocoa 
plant, of “nogal” and its tonic prop- 
erties, and then camomile and senna 
had to be dried and ground. His 
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enclosed garden became a laboratory, 
where plants were turned into medi- 
cine so as to impart relief to pain- 
racked bodies. 

For eleven years he to‘led obsessed 
with the desire to serve his fellow 
man. But his popularity and re- 
nown were becoming such that there 
was no privacy; shunning publicity 
and longing to hide away he re- 
nounced his medical career and 
entered the Dominican Convent of 
the Holy Rosary as a simple Ter- 
tiary in the guise of a servant. But 
to be admitted a concession had been 
made. He was definitely made to 
feel that he was unwanted. The 
haughty Spanish Provincial had 
often refused, he was definitely 
sceptical about admitting into his 
community a Negro, and racial 
prejudice was such that biased judg- 
ment was to inflict much suffering 
on the unsuspecting Martin. 


ERTAINLY Brother Martin’s de- 

sire for oblivion was satisfied. 
He was even mistreated, ridiculed 
and looked down on because of his 
race. Though the attitude of many 
of the brethren must have hurt his 
sensitive temperament he.never com- 
plained but hid his feelings. His 
work was varied; the most menial 
duties were entrusted to him, really 
work set aside for slaves, the carry- 
ing of manure, the cleaning out of 
the stables, the sweeping of count- 
less corridors. But little by little the 
discerning Provincial realized he had 
been mistaken in his criticism of 
Martin and soon put him in charge 
of the infirmary, which started much 
criticism, for many objected that a 
Negro be put in a position of 
authority. 

With what joy Brother Martin 
once more came in contact with his 
dear sick. During all the months 
that he had been forced to do manual 
work and menial duties his former 
clients were ever mindful of what 
they had lost when their friend and 
doctor went to hide himself within 
the cloistered walls. There were so 
few reliable doctors; charlatans 
were bleeding the poor and they were 
killing instead of curing. Petition 
after petition was sent to the Pro- 
vincial in the name of the towns- 
folk, imploring that he give back to 
them their doctor. When he paid 
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no attention they simply stormed the 
convent, shouting morning, noon, 
and night, “Give back to us our Mar- 
tin, he is ours, he belongs to the poor 
and to the people. We need him to 
cure the sick and pray over the dy- 
ing, we want him to bury our dead 
and feed the starving.... No one 
one else will do, we must have our 
Martin.” So soon Brother Martin 
was permitted to care not only for 
the sick and infirm within the con- 
vent but for those outside. 


FROM then on his days became 

more crowded, his responsibili- 
ties all the greater. Strange—in him 
racial prejudice was never an ob- 
stacle. Every race came and every 
race was helped. The Incas and In- 
dians and Negroes were being 
ground to dust by haughty Span- 
iards but the latter came humbly 
pleading to tend to them, and he kept 
them waiting side by side with the 
very ones they most despised. Lima 
was overrun with orphans, homeless 
boys and girls, unwanted babies born 
out of wedlock. But it was Martin 
who himself had experienced the 
fierce pangs of being an unwanted 
child whose heart went out in a 
practical love for the little ones no 
one wished to care for. 

Mothers were no longer to have 
recourse to the Rimac River to rid 
themselves of their babies; Fra 
Martin opened wide his arms and 
the tiny infants nestled safely in the 
great black arms that were to care 
for them through life and into death. 
A foundling home was set aside for 
the babies, the very first in the 
“New World” and the very first that 
had ever been thought of, and its 
founder was a Negro. Nothing was 
neglected or overlooked, and these 
very infants whom everyone had pre- 
dicted would die, throve and became 
healthy youngsters who were for 
many years to tax to the limit the 
resources of their new found father. 
What this simple doctor did for hu- 
manity is a story in itself, but what 
he did for orphans is unbelievable. 
Even in our age it seems incredible, 
so what must it not have appeared 
to those surrounding him? 

Brother Martin was to found in- 
stitutions back in the Sixteenth 
Century with such savoir faire of 
the ways of the world, that they 
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were tc live on through the ages and 
be eloquent testimonies in our own 
age of the far-seeing mind that con- 
ceived what the needs of a child 
could be then and now. He had a 
project which opened wide the door 
to homeless youngsters, and the 
roaming and thieving youth of Lima 
were cared for at last. Not only did 
he found kindergartens to care for 
his orphans who outgrew foundling 
homes, but there were schools and a 
college which cost over 200,000 pesos. 
This college was run on a modern 
and scientific basis, with an efficient 
staff that was paid a salary unheard 
of for those days and many genera- 
tions to follow. But Martin would 
not think of incompetent men and 
women handling the welfare of his 
children, and a paid staff could be 
changed at random and he could se- 
cure better teachers. He not only 
insited on a chaplain and nurse; a 
resident doctor lived there and was 
always in attendance. 


SOCIAL service was another phase 

of his work. Families to the 
number of 650 in dire need were 
prevented from losing their homes. 
At the opportune moment and with 
great tact he produced the where- 
withal to pay off debts, bring food 
and clothes, and keep the family 
united, convinced that the family as 
a unit was of far greater importance 
than shattered homes. The queer 
Spanish custom made it impossible 
for eligible girls to marry without 
suitable dowries, but over 27 were 
sent for, and each given the sum of 
four thousand pesos so that they 
could start out and have homes of 
their own, and 27 new families came 
into being at the instance of his 
munificence. There was one cate- 
gory that had been woefully neglect- 
ed, bed-ridden patients in distant 
mountain hamlets. Thousands of 
poverty stricken women caring for 
these in their own homes were to be 
aided. Martin hired llama caravans; 
instead of packs of gold they were 
laden with medicine, bedding and 
bandages and full instructions of 
how and what to do. 

The prisons were filled to over- 
flowing. People were starving and 
too poor to pay for food. To keep 
alive they scaled walls and stole fruit 
and were thrown into jail. Martin 
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planned an agrarian crusade, a back 
to the land movement. The unem- 
ployed would be given something to 
do and a promise of plentiful food 
in the future. Yet it required heroic 
courage to face a hostile world which 
decreed work in fields or the garden 
was meant for slaves and not free 
human beings. Martin with a group 
of volunteers bared to the waist be- 
gan to dig at dawn on the arid out- 
skirts of Lima. Soon he was joined 
by thousands who followed his ex- 
ample; the cruel hot sun beat on 
their bent backs, but Martin was in 
their midst and promised them that 
soon they need never again fear the 
pangs of hunger. Food in abun- 


———————— Ss 
BEFORE THE TABERNACLE 


Here earth and time and pain 
are lost, 

In this serene and holy place, 

Like white blossoms after chill 
frost, 

Their petals scattered in blue 
space. 


Sweet fragrance from eternity 
Drifts down upon the lifted 
heart; 


Bright answers to all mystery 
Wait in this hallowed spot apart. 
Here angel hosts are murmuring 
Of starry fields and golden rest; 
Softly the falling shadows sing 
Of Love Divine and ended quest. 
Lillian Amy Powers 








dance would be theirs, this land of 
promise would belong to the poor of 
Lima. Four hundred years later 
twisted and gnarled olive trees, with 
the silvery weight of years bowing 
their branches proved to the world 
that Brother Martin kept his prom- 
ise. The fig trees and the olive 
groves bore fruit and empty prisons 
testified that the agrarian movement 
had also been one of rehabilitation. 

Not only in education and in build- 
ing up the morale of downtrodden 
human nature but in the founding of 
homes for the aged and hospitals, 
lay the tremendous task Martin de 
Porrez, the many sided Martin, had 
set out to accomplish. That he did 
this and a great deal more we know 
from historical evidence. 
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Why have we not heard more 
about this wonderful person? Where 
has he been hidden? The answer is 
simple. Racial prejudice has formed 
a shroud which has kept him out of 
sight. Americans have not been in- 
terested, they have not wanted to 
know. Those who realized that a 
Negro was really the pioneer of 
American benevolence, and exerted 
his influence not only in American 
philanthrophy but in Europe as well, 
have tried to hush over the entire 
life and works of Martin. But the 
day has passed when racial prejudice 
is going to be permitted to blind our 
eyes. With Pope Pius XI constantly 
stressing that natives of various 
races must be pushed to the front 
and given opportunities, we have 
realized in America that the broad- 
casting of the life of Martin de 
Porrez will do more to bring the 
American Negro into the Church 
than any other propaganda. Amer- 
ican Catholics as a whole have shown 
but little interest in this great Ne- 
gro; within the past three years 
tremendous strides have been taken 
in the cause for canonization. Over 
a hundred years ago Martin de Por- 
rez was beatified. Only those who 
read his complete life, only those 
who try to understand something of 
this many-sided man, only they can 
pierce the veil and realize that we 
have right in our own country a 
saint whose virtues remind one of 
another Francis of Sales, whose acti- 
vities of another Xavier and whose 
love of nature make him akin to 
Francis of Assisi. The stories told 
of how he cured the lame dog, the 
rooster with a broken wing, admon- 
ished rats and mice and many others 
make us realize that we of the West- 
ern Hemisphere so prone to turn our 
gaze to Europe feeling nothing good 
can come from our own soil, we will 
find how mistaken we are, for right 
here in our own land amongst the 
South American Pampas grasses we 
can cull “fioretti” that will gladden 
the hearts of children, and bring 
closer to God the aged. America— 
yes, Catholic America may well be 
proud of its very own—it had a pio- 
neer and apostle whose mind was 
such that he faced vital problems 
much as we might face them today. 
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66 OD! It’s not fair!” exclaimed Matt 

Collins as he wearily drew back from 
the pile of coal he was salvaging. Matt was hot 
and dirty and tired; but who wouldn’t have 
been; swinging a fourteen pound sledge into 
piles of rock and coal eight hours a day entitled 
a man to be tired, thought Matt, and as he stag- 
gered back from the pile he had been sledging, 
he saw the lumps of coal come sliding down, 
one, two, three, and another, and another came 
on in an unending stream, each one waiting to 
be broken up and put into its proper place. And 
so, as he stood idly by, the pile grew and grew 
until it reached the iron beams paralleling the 
table in front, shutting out the light from the 
east windows and building as it were an im- 
penetrable barrier in front of him. Suddenly 
the idea of the barrier dawned on Matt, and he 
saw his own life mirrored in that wall of coal, 
barring him from the outer world. 

Here he was; thirty years old; unmarried; 
the sole support of his mother and two small 
brothers; working as rock-breaker on the sal- 
vage table of McGregor and Skinem Coal Co., 
Mine 29. For ten years, now, he had held the 
same job. Lump after lump of coal and rock 
had been broken up—coal thrown into the con- 
veyor belt which led to the lump table, the rock 
shunted into the chute leading to the rock car, 
and the whole process repeated eight hours a 
day, forty hours a week, millions of times a 
month; the same monotonous program over 
and over and over again with the process never 
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varying or changing, just the same dull, dreary, 
deadening monotony that made you feel some- 
what akin to the cold hard carbon you were 
breaking. The deadening, deafening, steady 
pulsations of the shakers; the curses of the 
other breakers; the occasional shout of a band- 
picker as he shot a rock towards him, all had 
become a part of his life, and they were as 
vinegar in his mouth, for he felt himself to be 
“full up,” and, “didn’t he have a right to?” 
Ten years was a long time. Matt Collins 
had seen men come and go; some went to high- 
er, some to other jobs; he had remained the 
same. Always the same—was he the same! 
No, No, he couldn’t be the same boy who ten 
years before had come into this very tipple as 
band-picker for a summer’s work. Just a vaca- 
tion job then, and the job had been a lark. 
Then after the three months had come the uni- 
versity: there wasn’t going to be any of this 
pick slinging, coal heaving, so-an-so mining for 
Jack Collins’s boy; he was going to be a 
lawyer. And so there had been two glorious 
years at the University, years filled with fun 
and the pursuit of subjects he loved. Then sud- 
denly the bottom dropped out of things—Dad, 
good old lovable Dad, who had been so proud 
of Matt’s work both at the mine and at school 
had been whisked away to his final accounting 
in an explosion. Followed the realization that 
he was the man of the house now, and only his 
labor stood between the starvation of his moth- 
er and little brothers. Then the agonizing strug- 
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gle to tear himself away from school. The 
futile search in a depression hit world for a 
suitable job, then any kind of a job, then un- 
expectedly the chance had come to work at the 
mine. He’d jumped at the chance—it was only 
for a few years—then his chance would come; 
but that was ten years ago; what a fool he’d 
beer. to expect to better himself, ten years had 
taught him—what had they taught him? Taught 
him that he was shackled to his job as the gal- 
ley slave to his oar. For here he was, after 
ten years nothing more than when he had start- 
ed: just a dirty, dusty rock-breaker with a 
tired back, slaving over unfeeling lumps of coal, 
instead of the brilliant lawyer, he had en- 
visioned, instead of the man most likely to make 
his mark in the world. He was a failure. 


No, he couldn’t leave. The years had taught 
him that his job was the only thing assuring 
protection for Mother and offering opportunity 
for the kids to go to school. Sure, he might 
better himself if he would look for work else- 
where; but what would happen if he failed? 
He shivered. It was cowardly yes, and he was 
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CCORDING to 
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UNDER A FIG TREE 


What a wonderful commendation the Savior has for the 


a coward, if he hadn’t been he would have taken 
the chance to go below and work, but he’d been 
afraid ; the depths had taken Dad, and it seemed 
the pit was opening its eager maw for him too, 
so he had drawn back in fear, passed up the 
chance, and it had never been given to him 
again. That was five years ago; no, three 
years ago, and still he struggled on and on. 
“Bust ’em up, Bust ’em up, you dreamen’ 
idiot and quit sleepin’ on the job,” thundered 
table boss Colton who saw Matt standing idly 
by, gazing fixedly into the growing pile of 
banded coal. Matt jerked himself from his 
reverie; glanced around to see where he was, 
then realizing that he had been sleeping on the 
job, he began to swing the sledge with a will. 
And as the rocks melted under the power of his 
blows, he began to think anew. Sure it wasn’t 
such a hot job, but then we all can’t be kings 
of the hill, and the job meant bread and butter 
for Mom and the kids, and if God willed it, 
*twould give little Tommy the chance to get an 
education, and maybe even the seminary he 
dreamed of. And the sledge pounded on and on! 
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St. Paul, “he is approved whom God commend- 


Apostle Bartholomew, whom St. John calls Nathaniel, “Behold an 
Israelite indeed in whom there is no guile!” For no other of the 
Apostles has He such words of praise. To be so pure, so honest, so 
noble and upright that even Christ Himself is constrained to pro- 
claim him guileless remains the Apostle’s greatest badge of earthly 
distinction. 

Philip had told Bartholomew that he had found Him of Whom 
Moses and the prophets wrote, Jesus, the Son of Joseph of Nazar- 
reth. Bartholomew’s reply to this startling news was: “Can any- 
thing of good come from Nazareth?” His faith was deep, but its 
outpouring needed proper direction. There are Catholics who make 
themselves acquainted with what they think is the reasonable side 
of their faith. They steep themselves in a certain kind of controversial lore out of an admir- 
able spirit of loyalty. They are forever standing up, as they sy for the Church. That is 
good. But it is better first to kneel down with her and for her. This spirit of championship is 
too often but the poor makeshift of a radically weak will. It seeks to prove that will “good” 
to Our Lord by a show of fortitude and skill in argument. They are not without guile. 

Bartholomew, heeding the invitation of Philip, came to see for himself. Jesus had but to al- 
lude to what had happened under the certain g tree, known to the Apostle alone, to elicit from 
him the remarkable profession of faith: “ bi, Thou art the Son of God, Thou art the King 
of Israel.” He will be skinned alive for his Master, because his faith is not skin deep. It bub- 
bles up like a deep spring of clear water from a simple, strong soul, honest to the core, without 
crannies or shadowy corners where guilty secrets might lurk, without deception. 





“In whom there is no guile.” 
—St. Jn. 1:47. 
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St. Mary’s Meets the New Testament 


Bernard Glick 


HE principal topic of conversation on the campus 

at St. Mary’s was Father Randell’s captivating 

series of lectures on (of all things!) the Bible. 
The young collegians were being very careful in arrang- 
ing their dates so that they would not interfere with 
their weekly attendance. During the past year the 
priest-lecturer had spoken on the Old Testament, giving 
a general survey of that portion of the Bible together 
with explanations of the individual books. Now on this 
particular Sunday night he was to inaugurate his new 
series dealing with the New Testament. 

As Father Randell walked out upon the the stage 
he was greeted by a volley of youthful applause. It 
was reassuring; a pledge of the sincerity of his youth- 
ful auditors’ interest in his subject. He bowed a grace- 
ful acknowledgment and began in his customary man- 
ner. 

“My friends. Last week, as you recall, we concluded 
our consideration of the Old Testament. In the lec- 
tures covering that field we saw that the Old Testament 
offers to every interested student an inexhaustible 
source of dynamic and inspirational ideas. In its pages 
are given vivid descriptions of the great Messias who 
was to come; still there was often about them obscure 
or incomplete details. If we are to understand this 
Messias and His work better we must have a fuller 
picture of His radiant person. So it is that we nov 
turn our attention to the New Testament. Here we will 
find a magnificent portrayal of the Messias, or the 
Christ, presented for our edification by His very friends 
who walked at His side during the time of His public 
ministry.” 

Father Randell paused. With deep satisfaction he 
noted the enthusiastic glow in the eyes of his listeners. 
The thought flashed across his mind that at last some- 
thing of the glory and the wonder of the inspired word 
of God was beginning to make itself felt in the lives 
of these allegedly careless, happy-go-lucky students. He 
resumed. 

“Travellers passing over a mountain invariably pause 
at the top for a sweeping, all embracing view of the 
valley beneath them. Similarly it would be advisable 
for us in this first lecture of the new series to pause 
for a comprehensive glance at the New Testament as 
a whole. Like Caesar’s Gaul, the twenty-seven books of 
this second main division of the Bible can be divided 
into three parts; viz., historical, teaching, and prophet- 
ical. The first part consists of the four Gospels and the 
Acts of the Apostles; the second of the Pauline and 
Catholic epistles; the third of a single, but very im- 
portant, book, The Apocalypse. 

“Very frequently we used the word Gospel; much less 


frequently, perhaps, do we pause to consider just what 
it means. If we dissect it and trace it back to its 


original derivatives we find that its primary significa- 
tion is God’s Story, or more exactly, Good Tidings. It 
is immediately evident, therefore, how becomingly we 
use the word, for the Gospels contain tidings which are 
good beyond all possible hope of comparison. In a pre- 
cise sense, of course, since there is only one good mes- 
sage of redemption, there is only one Gospel. But ow- 
ing to the fact that we have four distinct accounts of 
the same circumstances surrounding the giving of that 
message, we commonly speak of the Four Gospels. 

“But why, you may ask, did the writers of the Gos- 
pels (the Evangelists, we call them) produce four en- 
tirely separate accounts or biographies of Christ? 
Would it not have been more to the point for them to 
have pooled their data and then written one detailed and 
complete biography? It is on a point like this that it 
is all too easy for a casual reader of scripture to err. 
The Gospel narratives were not at all intended to be 
simple, straightforward biographies of Christ. On the 
contrary they were set down according to the necessity 
of the circumstances as purposive, apologetic exposi- 
tions of some essential characteristics of Christ which 
the writer wished to impress very definitely upon a par- 
ticular group of readers. 

“We should now, therefore, consider briefly the inten- 
tion of each of the Evangelists as he wrote his account. 
That of the first of them, St. Matthew, was first and 
last to demonstrate to the Jews that Christ was the 
long-awaited Messias. Accordingly his gospel is char- 
acterized by frequent quotations from the Old Testa- 
ment showing that the Messianic prophecies were ful- 
filled in Christ. Writing for the Gentiles at Rome, St. 
Mark, the second of the Evangelists, endeavored to 
establish the fact that Christ was truly the Son of God. 
To this end he emphasized the miracles of Christ and, 
particularly, His power over the demons whom the 
Gentiles invoked as gods. The primary purpose of St. 
Luke, the third Evangelist, was to prove to the new 
converts to Christianity that Jesus was ‘a light to the 
revelation of the Gentiles and the Glory of His people 
Israel.’ Finally, the last Evangelist, St. John, clearly 
indicates the scope of his gospel in the words, ‘that you 
may know that Jesus is the Christ and that believing in 
Him you may have life in His name.’ Thus in these 
four incomparably precious accounts of the “glad tid- 
ings” of the Redemption we have the simplest yet the 
most profound history of the life of the World’s most 
loved and most hated Man. 


“The first thought that naturally comes to our minds 
after finishing the reading of the Gospels is what did 
the Apostles do after Christ ascended into heaven and 
left them alone. Fortunately we have a fairly complete 
answer to this question. It is contained in that book 
of the New Testament called the Acts of the Apostles. 
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Its author is the same as that of the third Gospel, St. 
Luke. To be precise St. Luke gives us an account of 
the acts of only Sts. Peter and Paul. But due to the 
importance of these owo Apostles the description of 
their activities contains a summary of the subsequent 
history of the other Apostles. The unceasing refrain 
of this book is that Christ brought ‘salvation to every 
one that believeth, to the Jew first and to the Greek.’ 
In his Gospel St. Luke carefully explains that the 
salvation of Christ is universal. With this book the 
list of the strictly historical works of the New 
Testament is completed. 

“As you recall, no doubt, there occurs in the Bible 
immediately after the Acts of the Apostles a long list 
of Epistles. These form the instructive part of the 
New Testament. The first fourteen of them are known 
as the Pauline Epistles; the remaining seven as the 
Catholic Epistles. Before we go on, however, we should 
have a definite idea as to just what the word Epistle 
means. When you hear the phrase “The Epistle of St. 
Paul to the Romans,’ what sort of concept do you 
form?” 

One of Father Randell’s feminine auditors who was 
seated very near the stage and who had the unfortunate 
habit of thinking aloud, exclaimed, “Why, that means 
St. Paul’s teaching on grace!” 

There was a craning of necks in the direction of the 
blushingly embarrassed young lady as Father Randell, 
tactfully glancing towards another section of the audi- 
torium, resumed. “I believe I heard someone say that 
St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans is his teaching on 
grace; possibly that is an opinion held by many of 
you. It is, indeed, true that St. Paul does speak of 
grace in this epistle. The important thing to remem- 
ber, however, is that this epistle, as all the other 
epistles of the great Apostle, is a personal letter ad- 
dressed to one of his congregations. To regard the 
Pauline Epistles as being essentially intended as dog- 
matic treatises or syntheses would be very inaccurate. 

“These fourteen letters are of the greatest moment. 
As St. Paul Chrysostom said, they are ‘mines which 
yield riches more precious than 
the purest gold, fountains which 
never fail.’ They are priceless 
jewels mined from the author’s 
divinely gifted intellect. As all 
the scintillating rays of the sun 
converge in one glowing orb, so 
too all the dazzling thoughts of 
St. Paul’s Epistles converge in 
the person of Christ Jesus, and 
Him crucified. For St. Paul the 
eternally engaging topic about 
which he never tired of writing 
to his followers was the work 
of Christ in the redemption. 

“There are many passages in 
this epistle which we find very 
difficult to understand. This 
fact, however, is hardly sur- 
prising. Suppose, for example, 
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A Singing Bird to a Singing Brook 


Dance thru the stepping-stone bridges 
Of laughing pebbles, 

Sing loud as you cross the ridges, 
Unmute your trebles. 


Passed you under the Bridge of Sighs 
And did drip the tears? 

Did they swell your torrent and rise 
And add to your years? 


When Sorrow has poured in her share 
More there’s to rejoice 

For tears herald Laughter’s gay waves, 
Then more joyous the voice. 


Paschal Boland, O. S. B. 


that as you were walking down the street you would 
happen to find an open letter without any mark of 
identification. If you would then attempt to read the 
letter you would certainly find many passages in it com- 
pletely unintelligible. There would be numberless 
references to persons, places, and circumstances un- 
known to you. Similarly in reading the letters of St. 
Paul it will prove difficult to penetrate to the real mean- 
ing of the writer in many instances because of that 
same lack of information concerning the circumstances 
under which they were written. 


“Despite these difficulties we cannot but be captivated 
by the charm of St. Paul’s style. The great theologian 
Origen once wrote: ‘The Apostle (Paul) is like a per- 
son who leads a stranger into a magnificent palace and 
shows him somethings at a distance out of his opulent 
treasury; brings some things near to his view; con- 
ceals others, so that the stranger is surprised and won- 
ders whence he came and where he is and how he shall 
get out.’” 


After halting momentarily to give his listeners a 
chance to reflect briefly on this last thought, Father 
Randell once more plunged briskly into his subject. “In 
addition to the fourtéen epistles of St. Paul there are 
in the New Testament the three of St. John, two of 
St. Peter, one of St. James the Less, and one of St. 
Jude. These seven are called the Catholic Epistles. 
Perhaps this title strikes you as being rather odd in as 
much as all the Epistles are certainly “Catholic” in the 
ordinary sense of the word. There is some dispute 
among scholars as to just how they first began to be 
called in this way. Some say they were designated as 
Catholic (meaning universal) to distinguish them from 
the Pauline Epistles, all of which were addressed to a 
particular congregation or individual. Others find the 
origin of the term in the fact that these epistles were 
immediately recognized by the universal Church. The 
correct explanation, however, is most probably the 
simple fact that these epistles were not intended for any 
particular Church, but had a thoroughly catholic 
destination. To a certain extent we have a parallel in 
the encyclicals which the Holy 
Father addresses to Catholics 
throughout the entire world. 

“Peculiarly characteristic of 
these Catholic epistles are the 
admonitions warning the faith- 
ful against heretical doctrine. 
The burden of the letters of 
Sts. Peter, James, and Jude may 
be expressed briefly: ‘Eschew- 
ing all heresy, remain firm in 
your faith and work out your 
salvation by living lives con- 
formable to your faith.’ In his 
Epistles St. John sets for himself 
the task of warning his readers 
against a certain set of heretics 
known as the Gnostics. These 
heretics claimed for themselves 
a superior spiritual knowledge, 
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and were closely allied with another notorious sect re- 
ferred to as the Docetae who maintained that Christ 
had only an apparent body. With a beautiful simplicity 
St. John combats these errors by presenting Christ 
as the Son of God who loved men so tenderly that He 
laid down His life for love of them. 


“Passing over the Catholic Epistles we come to the 
book which has the double distinction of being the last 
book in the Bible and the only prophetical book of the 
New Testament. Its title is The Apocalypse, which 
literally means ‘the disclosure’ or ‘the revelation.’ It 
was written by St. John from his exile on the lonely 
island of Patmos. Despite his isolation he could see 
the persecutions which were vexing the Christians on 
all sides. Then just at that time God granted to him a 
marvelous vision in which he beheld the future glorious 
triumph of Christ over His enemies. The Apocalypse 
is the description of this vision. It forms a fitting con- 
clusion to the Bible. In the first inspired book, Genesis, 
the creation of heaven and earth is described; in 
Apocalypse the beauty of the new heaven and earth 
is set forth. Throughout the Old Testament the Mes- 
sias appears in promise; in the Gospels Christ is por- 


trayed as having ‘emptied Himself taking the form of a 
servant and humbled Himself, becoming obedient unto 
death’; in the Apocalypse comes the final denouement 
with Christ depicted as the exultant victor over death, 
sin, and the world. 

“My friends, in this lecture this evening we have 
cunsidered only in a very general and superficial way 
the books which make up the New Testament. We have 
stolen a glimpse, as it were, of the Promised Land 
through the Golden Gates which open therein. Perhaps 
we have formed some idea of the pleasures which await 
us if only we pass through these gates which are of 
course, nothing other than the various books of the 
New Testament. He who makes the necessary effort to 
pass through will never regret it. Thanking you for 
the kindness of your attention, I wish you a Good- 
evening.” 

With a smile Father Randell bowed to his audience 
and retired. As the young men and women moved slow- 
ly down the crowded aisles toward the exits a buzz of 
excited and enthusiastic comment could be heard. It 
was evident that Father Randell had sown seed upon 
exceedingly fertile ground. 


WE MAKE LOVE BADLY 


Joseph Ravin 


URING recent years the question of contemporary 

popular music has been an ever-fertile subject of 

discussion. From the time of its conception 
“jazz” has been a storm center of controversy. The 
merits of the more recent “swing” type of music have 
assumed the proportions of a national crisis. It is 
rather surprising, however, that in the midst of all the 
discussion one entire phase of the question has been 
practically ignored. It is that of the sort of lyrics 
which has been developed to supplement the popular 
tunes which pour daily by the dozen from the presses 
of our music publishers. 


The point appeals to me as one of definite impor- 
tance. The songs of any nation have always been ac- 
cepted as an infallible reflection of its hopes, its ideals, 
its aspirations; as a more important factor in the 
national life than the very laws. With all this in mind 
it comes as rather a rude shock to discover just exactly 
what are the songs which America is singing today. 
(By “songs” here I mean only the lyrics, the words of 
the songs, altogether disregarding for the purpose of 
keeping the issue clear the consideration of musical 
composition properly speaking.) 


To approach the subject on a very concrete basis I 
propose for analysis the lyrics of 125 songs which were 
current favorites during the early months of this year. 
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The analysis leads to some very discouraging observa- 
tions. Out of the 125 songs there is not one which as 
a whole could be termed an adequate piece of versifi- 
cation. Out of the hundreds and hundreds of lines con- 
tained in the songs there are not five which even sug- 
gest poetical merit of any degree. As the love songs 
of a great, vigorous, and youthful nation they are in- 
credible. As the unconscious and therefore indubitable 
reflection of the national cultural level they are some- 
thing more easily forgotten than explained. 

Perhaps the most obvious characteristic of these 
lyrics is their amazingly unconcerned lack of origin- 
ality. This applies not only to the theme itself, but 
to the very phrases, expressions and vocabulary em- 
ployed. For a single example of this theme angle, take 
what we might call the current “Hawaiian” motif. The 
formula is simple. Select at random the name of any 
South Sea, Hawaiian or Polynesian beach with its 
golden (silver, if you are daring) sand; add someone 
dreaming about, waiting for, or thinking about an in- 
definite someone else who is expected to come back, 
forget, or remember something equally indefinite. 
Polish the whole off with a line or so about the waves 
or the breeze or anything at all and you evidently have 
a sure-fire song hit. This process was actually carried 
out in detail in an even half-dozen of the group of 
songs under consideration. 
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But even this method seems overly involved for some 
lyric composers. They demand greater simplification. 
This they achieve in various ways. For example, in 
seven of the first ten songs on our list of 125 they 
simply took the words “moon” and “dream” and com- 
bined them for three or four stanzas without suggest- 
ing the notion of conveying any sort of complete idea. 
Whenever a line was to be filled out the situation was 
quickly solved by inserting “Baby,” “Angel,” “Star- 
dust,” and “out of the blue.” 


Lamentable though this uninspired quality of theme 
might be, the defect is overshadowed by other more 
serious ones. It is hardly too much to say that the 
English language is rapidly ceasing to be the medium 
of expression for popular lyrics. I genuinely doubt if 
there are two song writers in the country who know 
that the present participle ending of verbs is “ing,” 
and not “in’.” The analysis shows that in exactly one- 
hundred percent of the cases in which the phrase “want 
to” is used it is rendered “wanna.” The same rating 
almost holds for “gonna” “sorta,” and “ ’cause.” Gems 
like “howd ja” (which, it is said, means “how did you’’) 
“whatcha,” “gimmie,” and “I can see you and I” can 
be picked out on every hand. 


But the worst is yet to come. Despite the barbarity 
of the above examples they possess an irreducible mini- 
mum of syntactical intelligibility. The full horror of 
the thing does not dawn on one until one encounters 
such lines as; 

“Mamma I wanna make music, 


Just wanna go da dee ah dee ah deeah tah tah 
tah dee ah dee ah.” 


Or, 
“And you’re gonna break, boom, boom, your 
heart.” 


In the occasional instances where the writers lapse 
into English the results are scarcely more gratifying. 
May I suggest you read slowly the following line from 
one of the more “serious” songs, 


“Let’s give love another chance, to stay apart 
is so incomprehensible.” 


For the expression of the beauty, inspiration and ex- 
hilaration of fresh young love there are many examples 
at hand. I offer: 

“Gimme, gimmie what I cry for, 
You know you got the brand of kisses that I’d 


die for 
You know you made me love you.” 


If you prefer something with the imaginative sweep 
of glorious romance there is, 


“You’re my spicing sugar icing 
You’re my favrite dish.” 


But perhaps we are quibbling about details; possibly 
the situation might appear in a better light if con- 
sidered as a whole in its general aspects. Unfortunate- 
ly such is not the case. The results of a broader phi- 
losophical analysis are even less favorable. In the first 


place it is all too evident that the tastes in song lyrics 
are being set by the members of the lowest strata of 
society. The language is that of uneducated negroes; 
the concepts those of back street loungers. And all 
this in a country which prides itself on standing first 
in the field of universal education. The observation 
cannot be avoided that the influence on the national 
cultural level evidenced by our popular songs is not a 
cause for unrestrained enthusiasm. 


It might be urged in defense of contemporary lyrics 
that they had their counterparts in former years in the 
common songs of the taverns and public houses. These 
songs, it could be added, were of no noticeable artistic 
merit. That much may be conceded, but there is need 
of qualification. Those old songs were, as songs, pretty 
bad. The important thing is that nobody expected them 
to be anything except bad, and they remained and died 
where they originated, in the cheap taverns. They 
were not allowed to dominate and determine the recrea- 
tional tone of the country. They were ignored by the 
well-bred and educated. They were not enshrined in 
the most responsible collegiate and social circles as is 
the case with present day popular songs. 


The effects on the lives of the American people of the 
songs which they have grown accustomed to hear and 
to sing are unmistakable. Certainly these songs must 
share in the responsibility for the creation of the 
modern attitude toward love, marriage, and morality. 
The traditional glamorous atmosphere of pure and true 
love has been dispelled to a great extent by them. Their 
illiterate pessimism hangs like a pall over the American 
social scene. They fit perfectly into a scheme of gin- 
marriages and two-week divorces. Love and physical 
passion, they proclaim, are coextensive. The shining 
idealism of Christian romance is put to flight by their 
leering, cheap, self-conscious cynicism. When men for- 
get how to sing about love, they will soon forget how 
to make love. 


To what do all our observations add up? It is difficult 
to say. There are those who insist that it is the “jazz” 
or “swing” music which has determined the character 
of the accompanying lyrics. Perhaps that is true; 
perhaps not. What is certain is that unless there is 
a definite change in our songs the effects on our 
national social life will continue increasingly disas- 
trous. I understand that there are many opinions as 
to what this country needs—ranging from the classical 
good five-cent cigar to 45,000 ton battleships. I sug- 
gest an addition to the list in the form of half-a- 
dozen first rate love songs. They will serve to recall 
to our minds the very important, and horribly neglected, 
obligation of making love beautifully; for it is really 
important and there can be no doubt that with the 
aid of the songs at hand at the present time we are 
making an exceedingly bad job of it. 
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AND JAZZ!! 


Daniel Peil 


Do you see anything wrong on these pictures? 


Do you know what is wrong with Jazz? 


E, THE people of America, are losing our taste 
Wt: good music! We are loosening our hold 

on the masters. We are letting a good thing 
down, and had better salvage what remaining appre- 
ciation there is before it is too late. 


When we flock by the thousands to a nearby dance 
hall or theater and pay from one to three dollars ad- 
mission to hear some up-to-date “swing” band “beat it 
out,” and by so doing leave practically vacant the Com- 
munity or Concert Hall where the Civic Symphony is 
appearing, we are losing our taste for good music. 
When it has become a quasi-reflex action to twirl the 
radio dial when we hear the slightest inclination that 
the program might be one devoted to classical music, 
we are losing our taste for good music. And when we 
send our children to an accordion or mouth-harp in- 
structor, in preference to the piano or violin teacher, 
so that they may learn how to play “jazz” and thus 
become the “life of the party,” we are not only showing 
our lack of taste, but are also taking care that the 
next generation will be in the same fix. 

What harm can jazz, or swing, if you will, possibly 
have on children? Morally speaking, not very much, 
for music is the purest of arts and as such can only 
become morally good or bad by association. But, and 
here is the point, such music as the songwriters and 
orchestras are putting out these days can surely de- 
spoil children’s appreciation of good music; and by good 
music is meant that music which contains an intellec- 
tual as well as emotional appeal. As the constant, ex- 
clusive perusal of weekly light-fiction will slowly but 
surely dull one’s appreciation for the classics of litera- 
ture, so will perpetually “crazy-over-swing” fans lose, 
or forever forestall their chances of gaining, an at- 
traction for the works of the music-masters. 


What’s wrong with swing? Although it’s still jazz 
—with the corners rounded off a bit—there isn’t so 
terribly much wrong with it. In fact, there isn’t much 


of anything to it. Take any simple combination of 
notes, put some pleasing, or daring, chords supporting 
them, repeat the same eight bars twice, use a trite pro- 
gression of chords for the “bridge,” put plenty of 
“umph” in the rhythm, find some words that will fit 
the notes, and we have it! Have what?—Something to 
dance to, something to which to beat our feet, some- 
thing for someone to use to display the “catchiness” in 
his or her voice, something to listen to between the 
worn-out jokes of a more-worn-out comedian, some- 
thing for drummers to utilize for the purpose of seeing 
how many things they can hit during the rests?—Per- 
haps, yes. Something to go crazy over, the only thing 
to live for, the only kind of music to listen to?— 
Absolutely not! 


Jazz is all right in its place and for its purpose. 
There seems to be nothing better for the accompaniment 
of dancing; indeed it would be rather ludicrous doing 
the “Susie-Q” while the orchestra played Beethoven’s 
Fifth Symphony (as he wrote it, not as some present- 
day swingsters would “ride” it). For such an amuse- 
ment jazz is near-indispensable. But it should not 
become an obsession. Too many of us are laboring 
under the false impression that because the age is a 
fast-stepping and light-headed one, it must necessarily 
follow that its inhabitants must be fast-stepping and 
seek superficial recreation. The age doesn’t make the 
people—the people make the age! 


Balancing our diet of musical taste, we would exer- 
cise all our intellectual faculties, thus giving the other 
side of the proposition at least an even break. One 
thing is certain, the reward for striving to appreciate 
good music far surpasses the little efforts necessary to 
be put forth. Try it! Sit down tonight next to your 
radio—tune in a good symphony orchestra, and listen.— 
And when that time-tried urge to turn off the “good, 
true, and beautiful” music starts creeping up on you, 
fight it off, remembering that you’ve decided not to let 
jazz get the best of you. 
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The QUEST for TRUTH 


The Crusader 


When one thinks he knows his 
catechism well and can solve all 
doubts that may arise, he suddenly 
comes face to face with a problem he 
had never thought of before. Thus 
one may be sure that he knows all 
the holy days of the Church and all 
the days of fast and abstinence, until 
someone raises the question about 
Epiphany or Purification or Holy 
Thursday—and then the argument 
begins. The Crusader wonders if 
that may not be the source of our 
first question this month, too late for 
the Lent of 1938, but applicable for 
next year. Our questioner asks: 


Is it allowed to eat meat more than 
once a day on “meat days” when one 
has not reached the age of twenty- 
one or is past sixty? 

The law of Abstinence forbids the 
use of meat on all Fridays of the 
year. If a Feast on which we are 
bound to attend Mass falls on a Fri- 
day, the Church relaxes the law of 
abstinence for that Friday. Meat 
cannot be eaten on Ash Wednesday, 
the Wednesdays of Lent, the Ember 
Days, the vigils of the following 
feasts: Pentecost, Assumption, All 
Saints, and Christmas. 


The law of abstinence binds all 
those who are seven years old. 

Does the writer by “meat days” 
mean the days during Lent (for ex- 
ample, Mondays) when meat is al- 
lowed? If so, the answer is that a 
person who isn’t bound to fast can 
eat meat twice a day or three times 
a day. The only reason why one 
fasting can’t eat meat more than 
once on a Monday in Lent is this: 
meat has never been sanctioned as 
the proper Lenten fare for the 
Breakfast and Collation. 

By virtue of the “Workingman’s 
Indult”—a concession granted to the 
bishops of the United States— 
workingmen and their immediate de- 
pendents are allowed to eat meat 
once a day on all days of abstinence 
except the Fridays of the whole year, 
Ash Wednesday, the forenoon of 
Holy Saturday, and the Vigil of 
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Christmas. In practice always con- 
sult your Bishop’s lenten regulations 
and obtain your pastors advice in 
case of doubt. 

More seasonal, perhaps, is the next 
question, inspired by an attentive 
reading of the Gospel. The Cru- 
sader is glad to be able to vindicate 
the honor of Mary in an answer to 
this question. 


When Jesus returned to Nazareth 
and His people including His rela- 
tives practically rejected Him, was 
His Mother one of them? 

What an answer would Mary give 
if she were asked this question! 
Think of Bethlehem, Nazareth, 
Egypt, Calvary! 

This incident described by St. Mat- 
thew (Ch. 13:55) shows clearly that 
the ones who spoke against our 
Savior and were scandalized in Him 
were not all His immediate relatives. 
Their statements even leave one un- 
der the impression that Mary and 
Christ’s brethren were not even 
present, for those who heard Him 
said, “Is not His mother called Mary, 
and His brethren James, and Joseph, 
and Simon and Jude...?” James 
and Jude at this time belonged to the 
Apostolic College and hence were de- 
voted followers. How much more 
so His mother who knew her Son 
better than the Apostles? “Al- 
though,” as Fillion says, “Mary did 
not always fully understand her 
Son’s life because God had not re- 
vealed all its details to her in ad- 
vance, her faith in Him did not 
waver for a single moment and 
never underwent the _ slightest 
shadow of doubt. How would that 
have been possible, since she was so 
intimately associated with His life 
and since from the very first, she 
understood His divine nature and 
His mission as Redeemer?” More- 
over was it not she, at the beginning 
of Jesus’s public life, who showed 
such faith in her Son as to ask Him 
to work a miracle at the marriage 
feast at Cana? 

Speaking of relatives, how few of 
us know our relationship to cousins 
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and “in-law’s.” Unless a contemplat- 
ed marriage compels it, not many 
ever trouble to figure out the various 
degrees of kinship. A questioner 
gives us an occasion to explain 
briefly this month how to determine 
a relationship. 


Can a widower marry his deceased 
wife’s first or second cousin without 
getting a dispensation? 


A widower cannot marry his de- 
ceased wife’s first cousin, but he can 
marry her second cousin without a 
dispensation. Perhaps the following 
diagram will aid to explain the 
Church’s law: 


John 
ot 








Richard 
——_—_ 
Anne George 

Oscar and Robert are brothers; 
Richard and Frank, brothers, are 
first cousins to Ruth; Anne and 
George are brother and sister and 
first cousins to Mary. Edward mar- 
ries Mary who dies. Edward can- 
not marry Anne, but he can marry 
Ruth without dispensation. Affinity 
invalidates a marriage in collateral 
line to the second degree inclusively. 
Degrees are reckoned thus: When 
the common ancestor is unequally dis- 
tant from the couple contemplating 
marriage, count the parties on the 
longer side, e. g., Mary, Frank, 
Robert, John; then omit the common 
ancestor: John. You have three 
degrees. Hence Edward can marry 
Ruth. Edward cannot marry Anne, 
however, for you will notice that 
Mary and Anne are equally distant 
from their common ancestor, Robert. 
Now count one side, e. g., Anne, 
Richard, Robert; then omit Robert. 
You have two degrees. Note that 
affinity invalidates a marriage only 
to the second degree inclusively; 
consanguinity invalidates to the third 
degree inclusively. Thus, e. g., 
George, the son of Richard, cannot 
marry Ruth because they are related 
within the third degree. 
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RELIGION IN SUMMERTIME 


Very Rev. F. A. Walsh, O. S. B., Ph. D. 


T has been quite common to notice, at least up until 

recent years, a falling-off in the attendance of chil- 

dren at church during the summertime. The chil- 
dren seem to disappear; the throngs who occupied the 
pews at the children’s Mass become strangely dissipated 
with the close of school. Recently, however, especially 
in rural parishes, a distinctly opposite trend has been 
noticed. 

In some places the number of children attending 
Mass and receiving Holy Communion shows a marked 
increase in mid-summer. There is a reason for every- 
thing; and there must be a way of accounting for this 
new phenomenon. The increased attendance of children 
at holy Mass during the summertime in the last few 
years is traceable distinctly to the promotion of the 
Religious Vacation School. While primarily designed 
to teach religion to children who during the school year 
are in public schools, it has produced a kind of reflex 
effect upon the children in the regular parish schools. 
The consequence is that the Religion Vacation School, 
even when established where a parish school already 
exists, not only promotes attendance at Mass by children 
from public schools, but also results in a much better 
attendance during the vacation period of children en- 
rolled in the parish school itself. 


Speaking of church attendance, the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine, which has been the chief organiza- 
tion in promoting Religious Vacation Schools, in several 
dioceses also undertakes a distinct service of promotion 
of attendance at Mass by children no matter what 
school they attend. This is done by a system of follow- 
up; the absence of children who ought to be at Mass is 
noted, and a reminder is sent to them either by a per- 
sonal call or by a notice of the time of Mass and a re- 
minder of the obligation of Catholics to attend Mass 
on all Sundays of the year. In this matter we might 
learn something from the method used in some of the 
Protestant Sunday schools. The Protestant pastors, 
through their Sunday school teachers, distribute cards 
which are either to be handed in by the children on the 
following Sunday, or are to be mailed in stating the 
reason for non-attendance on any particular day. 

The primary work, however, of the Religion Vacation 
School as conducted by the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine, is not one of Sunday regimentation. The Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine has as its goal the de- 
velopment of the whole man in religion. “The goal 
of the catechist,” according to the Manuai of the Con- 
fraternity* (p. 24), “must be, not only to impart knowl- 
edge, but also to develop ideas, to instil ideals, to foster 
spiritual growth and to train in the practice of Chris- 
tian virtue.” It might be well here to recall the fact 
that the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine as de- 
veloped in the United States, tries to put into effect the 
wishes of the Holy See with regard to religious in- 
struction and education in every form. It embraces 
therefore, 

1. Religious education by parents in the home. 


2. Religious education of Catholic children attend- 
ing public elementary schools. 


8. Religious education of Catholic students attend- 
ing public high schools. 


4. Religious education of adults. 

For those unfamiliar with the work of the Confrater- 
nity, the following resumé will be of interest. The Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine is a lay society under 
ecclesiastical supervision which has for its object both 
the learning of religious truths and the imparting of 
these truths to others. Although it is only within the 
past ten years that the Confraternity has become widely 
known in America, its history goes back almost four 
centuries—to the year 1560. Without considering the 
details of its long history, we shall proceed immediately 
to modern legislation in regard to it. In 1918 the Code 
of Canon Law prescribed its erection in every parish 
throughout the world. “It is the duty of diocesan Ordi- 
naries to see to it that the Confraternities of the Blessed 


* This manual can be obtained at the National Cen- 
ter, gy Reed Christian Doctrine, 1312 Mass. 
Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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Sacrament and of Christian Doctrine be estalished in 
every parish.” On December 31, 1929, Pius XI gave 
new stimulus to catechetical instruction by his encyclical 
on Christian Education of Youth. The latest and by 
far the most important document is the Decree of the 
Sacred Congregation of the Council on the Promotion 
of Catechetical Instruction, issued on January 12, 1935. 
The following quotation from this Decree is worthy of 
note: “In every parish there shall be instituted and 
before all others, in accordance with Canon 711, No. 2, 
a Confraternity of Christian Doctrine embracing in its 
membership all who are capable of teaching or pro- 
moting catechetical instruction, especially school teach- 
ers and those who are experienced in the training of 
children.” These three authoritative pronouncements 
constitute the modern character of the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine in this country. 


It is interesting to note the increasing intensity in 
these pronouncements. The Code of 1918 orders the 
erection of the Confraternity in all parishes. The en- 
cyclical of 1929 elaborates on this brief prescription by 
explaining in detail the supreme need in our day of the 
Christian education of youth. And finally in the De- 
cree of 1935 the Sacred Congregation, after reviewing 
the present sad state of world conditions, urges most 
emphatically by every means at its disposal the remedy 
of such conditions by religious education of both old 
and young. This decree not only outlines the means 
for such education, but commands all bishops of the 
world to make an accurate report to the Holy See 
regarding catechetical instruction in their dioceses. An 
explicit and detailed questionnaire on the teaching of 
Christian doctrine to both children and adults is pro- 
vided them for this purpose. 


In order to systematize and regulate all phases of 
catechetics, the Decree of 1935 reminds bishops to 
establish wherever possible a diocesan catechetical office. 
This of course means a central bureau with a Diocesan 
Director in charge. Even if the Sacred Congregation 
had offered no suggestion in this regard, the wisdom 
of establishing such an office would be self-evident. Rev. 
John K. Sharp, an outstanding authority in the field 
of catechetics, remarks on this point: While the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine is a parish society, it 
demands by its very nature a diocesan organization. 
Aside from the prescriptions of the decree of January 
12th, 1935, the aims and objects of the Confraternity 
require a diocesan head. That the entire diocese may 
receive the benefit of the Confraternity, that the course 
of instruction may be uniform, that ample provision for 
trained teachers may be made, and in short, that the 
work of the Confraternity may reach its fullest extent, 
a central diocesan office must be established.” 


In the Decree issued by the Sacred Congregation of 
the Council (copies of which may be obtained from the 
National Center), two points are especially noteworthy; 
the first is the emphasis placed upon bettering the 
teaching of religion in this age of general education. 
“Catechetical instruction is, therefore, in the first place 
to be provided for and urged upon children and youths. 
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This is more particularly the case in an age in which 
by reason of the widespread pursuit of knowledge, the 
multiplication of means of learning and the improved 
methods of presenting matters to be learned, secular 
education moves in advance and is carried forward. It 
is indeed unbecoming in the midst of such great facili- 
ties for teaching and such eager pursuit of learning, to 
neglect or pass over the science of God and of the 
highly important things which make up religion.” The 
second is the insistence upon the far-reaching obligation 
of taking part in catechetical work. This obligation 
rests on bishops, priests, parents and lay people, nor are 
the exempt orders of religious excused from doing their 
share of this work. An important item is the establish- 
ment of a Catechetical Day in each parish. On this 
day a celebration of Christian Doctrine should be held 
with as much sclemnity as possible. The Sacred Con- 
gregation of the Council prescribes for this feast: 

a) the faithful shall be called together in the 

rish church and having received the Holy 
ucharist shall pray to obtain greater fruit of 
divine teaching; 

b) a special sermon shall be poenched to the people 
on the necessity of catechetical instruction, in 
which parents shall be warned that they should 

ive this education to their children and send 

em to the ial catechism classes, remem- 
bering the divine command: “and these words 
which I command thee this day, shall be in thy 
heart, and thou shalt tell them to thy children”; 
books, pamphlets, leaflets and other things of 
this kind suitable for the purpose shall be dis- 
tributed among the people; 
a collection shall be made for the promotion of 
catechetical work. 
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‘THE need of Religious Vacation Schools in the United 

States does not require demonstration. There are 
approximately two million children of Catholic homes 
not in Catholic schools. Most of these can be reached in 
no other way except by Religious Vacation Schools. 
There is no need to ask here the reason why so many 
Catholic children attend public schools; rather we must 
recognize the problem and undertake a plan of work 
by which these children will not be lost to the Catholic 
Faith. 

Long before the Religious Vacation School swings 
into action preparations have been made by Helpers 
and Fishers. The Fishers undertake to make contact 
with the children who are expected to attend. They 
learn the program and are able to speak with authority 
of the manner in which it will be presented. It is 
customary for them to have a small card to give to the 
child, containing the place, day, and hour of the open- 
ing of the vacation school. The Helpers have devoted 
many an evening during the winter season, to the prep- 
aration of the material of the special character used ir. 


the Manuals of the Religious Vacation School. The 
classes are then ready to begin. After prayers 
have been said the interest of the children is aroused 
by a well-told story presented by a trained teacher. The 
interest thus aroused is carried over into the Christian 
Doctrine period or the period of religious instruction 
in the strict sense. But it is the project hour which 
shows the children at their best. The enthusiasm with 
which they work is almost incredible. By working out 
their own project, even if it be merely following the 
life of Christ through a series of pictures which they 
paste in their little books, or by making a small altar 
or some utensil, the lesson of the day becomes fixed 
irremovably in their hearts. If a priest visits one of 
these classrooms where the children are at work, they 
are eager to show the results of their efforts and de- 
scribe the use to which for example, any part of an 
altar which they are making may be put. The Re- 
ligious Vacation School provides for periods of recrea- 
tion; but it is not composed of mere holiday excitement. 
It is a vacation school, not because real school work 


vacation school. They collect re- 
ligious pictures from magazines, 
greeting cards, calendars, and oth- 
er sources. They gather every kind 
of colored paper and get hold of all 
the cardboard, beaver board or wall 
board that they may find. They 
try to prepare little booklets into 
which the children may paste re- 
ligious pictures. The general aim 
is to provide each child with the 
means of developing the project at 
as low a cost as possible. 

On the opening day the children 
gather for Mass in the church, or 
if this is impossible, for a general 
assembly. They are then divided 
on a_ system of classification 
which has been developed by years 
of experience and is found in 


A NEW DAY 


All my troubles are forgotten 
As I wake to greet the day 
All my troubles left behind me 
In the dreams that drift away. 


For a parcel dropped from heaven 
On this troubled earthly way 
Now is ready to be opened 

And to use as best I may. 


Here it is—a thrilling challenge 
I can’t let it slip away, 

For it’s full of golden chances 
This mysterious today. 


Martha M. Boutwell. 


is abandoned, but because it occurs 
in the summertime. 


Last year there were at least 
300,000 children in the United 
States in schools of this kind. The 
largest number in any one school 
of which the National Center of the 
Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine had knowledge, was 900. 
From this large number there was 
a tapering off down to as few as 
ten to twelve pupils. It is possible 
to organize a vacation school with 
small or large numbers. In it 
everyone can take a hand. And if 
you don’t believe this, go te St. 
Paul’s, St. Louis, Washington, or 
Providence and have the Diocesan 
Director take you around. 


APOLOGY FOR YOUTH 


The following communication may 
seem a bit strong to some of our 
readers, but inasmuch as it is the 
sincere effusion of youth and gives a 
fairly accurate picture of what is 
going on in the minds of the younger 
set, it is here printed. Much is to be 
said also on the other side, in apolo- 
gy for Grandparents, and equal 
space will be given the reply, should 
anyone care to write it. Editor. 

SUPPOSE it would be no more 
than just to in this apology 
for modern youth with an effort 
to eulogize all Grandmothers. I 
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have nothing whatsoever against 
them; on the contrary I consider 
mine one of the all important factors 
in my being here today, and I clearly 
understand that had they not ex- 
isted, chances are I, too, would not 
be taking my fling at conquering the 
world. They’re something very im- 
portant in every young fellow’s life 
and deserve all the love, respect, and 
gratitude which their off-spring are 
somehow or other forgetting to show 
them in this day of “youth over all.” 
A few thoughtless youngsters regard 
them as the ancient, antiquated 
models of humanity. Perhaps it is 
true that like the fading model T 
Ford, they just don’t seem to fit in 
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anywhere in the modern jig-saw. 
There was a time when they con- 
stituted a very important fixture in 
completing the family circle. Today 
they are slowly but surely being 
ousted from their centuries old fire- 
side seats to bigger and better and 
more adequate “places.” (“Places” 
in most cases is a very me way 
of avoiding the use of prison.) In 
these contented surroundings they 
can spend their declining years in 
the company of other grave-bound 
companions, and never forget that 
only a few short days stand between 
them and their Judge. Thus it is 
that I wish to beg their —— all 
of them, if I seem to be finding fault 
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with one of their few pastimes and 
indoor sports. 

It seems but yesterday: yet I 
know it is a matter of years since I 
first came into conflict with “Gram- 
ma.” I could almost sense it in the 
air when the old matriarch was 
about to go off on a tangent. When 
there were two or more of them 
gathered together I didn’t even need 


to take advantage of my newly ac- . 


quired sixth sense, for it was a fore- 
gone conclusion that the guns were 
about to fire. They would shoot 
from all angles, and the final an- 
alysis would be that the old world 
and its inhabitants just weren’t 
what they used to be. The bom- 
bardment always started with: 
“now when I was a girl—” and 
invariably closed with a silent 
prayer for grandson or grand- 
daughter who were marching blind- 
ly into the pit of hell. 

As the result of frequent listening 
in on these confabs, I obtained a 
pretty good idea of what Grandma 
meant when she spoke of a flaming 
youth. She wore long dresses, all 
the way down to her shoe tops. She 
wouldn’t be seen on the streets after 
ten o’clock, but could be found at 
home pulling taffy or getting her 
beauty sleep. Cosmetics were en- 
tirely taboo, especially kiss-proof lip- 
stick and forget-me-not perfume. 
“We didn’t use them,” reasoned 
Grandma, “and we got along all 
right.” As for drinking and smok- 
ing, the very idea seemed to reek of 
the environs of hell itself. One good 
slant Grandma had on the subject 
was the fact that her flaming youth 
could cook; she knew all the answers 
and had all the cook book recipes at 
finger tips. On the whole, however, 
this Miss 1890 seemed to me to be a 
person about as much out of place 
in today’s whirl as a snowball in the 
Tropics. 

It was at precisely this point 
where Grandma first began to err. 
She began to compare the manners 
and customs of this idol of the past 
with the manners and customs of 
Granddaughter; concluding that the 
modern generation is hell-bent in a 
hurry. This is, of course, both un- 
just and unfair to us who have been 
so unfortunate as to have started 
our sojourn in life a few years late. 

We of the modern era admit that 
we cut quite a different picture than 
that of Grandma. Granddaughter 
doesn’t wear long dresses, unless she 
be attending a dance or dinner in 
— oe. -. — “heavy date” 
night she wo rhaps, if going 
to a dance, leave the house sometime 
between nine and ten o’clock, and 
pull up at the curb well after mid- 
night. During the course of her 
meandering around she finds that 
she is welcome wherever she goes. 
She finds members of her sex smok- 
ing and daintily nipping cocktails. 
Perhaps she smokes; she doesn’t 
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drink, however, because she still has 
that old human feeling which tells 
her that drinking is both vulgar and 
dangerous for a young lady. She 
has a good supply of kiss-proof lip- 
stick because that was the only kind 
she could get, and a public appear- 
ance without any at all would cause 
a greater uproar than a neckless 

iraffe. She can’t forget her little 

b of “forget-me-not” either, for 
modern gentlemen are evidently 
harder to pence than Grandpa, and 
she would be running excellent 
chances of spending her declining 
years as a dismal old maid if she 
became presumptuous enough to 
match her natural beauty with all 
the modern artifices of making the 
homely, comely. One very important 
matter that she is likely to be de- 
ficient in, however, is the art of 
cooking. It is hardly fair to hold 
this against her either, for being a 
daughter of the times, and a victim 
of circumstances, she has been a 
very busy girl since school days and 
has majored in balancing the family 
budget rather than in developing the 
gentle art of cooking. 

A great difference—’tis true—in 
manners—in externals. But does 
this necessarily mean that we are 
morally on the downgrade? I ho 
not. The modern miss, lip-stick, 
flashy clothes, and premature so- 
phistication, is attempting to follow 
a moral standard just as impregna- 
ble as Grandma followed. We 
modern young men with our slacks 
and overdue exaggeration of what 
we know and can do, aren’t tremen- 
dously different down deep than 
Grandpa. When God, the Supreme 
Legislator, gave to man those tables 
of stone which were to guide his con- 
duct till the end of time, he did not 
see fit to condemn premature so- 
phistication or the foolish flippancy 
of youth. He was content to let 
time and rationality care for such 
trivial matters. 

All of these silly little things, and 
many more important ones have, 
however, succeeded in leaving their 
tell-tale marks on us, leaving us 
different than all previous genera- 
tions of youth. The twentieth 
century has placed dangerous play- 
things in our hands. Not only that, 
but they have practically shoved 
them down our throats. We didn’t 
ask for cigarettes, beer taverns, 
high-balls, late hours; someone 
thought of the idea before we did, 
and now those who should know 
better are throwing them at us. 
Men of “superior intelligence” have 
shouted at us from the house tops 
that it’s only natural for youth to 
have its fling. “Follow your natural 
impulses, sow your wild oats, and 
you'll be better men and better citi- 
zens in the future.” Of course, if 
you end up a shattered and wretched 
replica of humanity, unable to rise 
from the shallow depths of the wild 
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oat field—that’s all right too—be- 
cause such men were born to be de- 
generates anyway. Others are im- 
pressing on our minds—we who are 
to become the future fathers and 
mothers of America—that children 
have become a luxury. Something 
very nice to have, if they don’t 
cause too much trouble and incon- 
venience, and don’t do too much 
harm to the pocket-book. Actually, 
if we believed half of what they try 
to tell us, we would probably con- 
clude that children have their origin 
somewhere in the inner folds of a 
pocket-book, rather than a natural 
_ 7 jealously presided over 
y God alone. They tell us we're 
crazy if we follow a moral code. Of 
course, if that moral code is con- 
venient, one might remain normal 
and follow it, because people still 
think they are very nice things to 
talk about. 


What makes it all so confusing is 
the realization that these misled 
people can quote figures for hours 
at a time to prove their points. 
Their warped theories, emanating 
from a completely emaciated eco- 
nomic order, sometimes really sound 
good; but, we silly youngsters who 
can add two and two and get four, 
are aware that to add another evil 
to an already existing evil, will 
never solve a problem. 


With such deadly and well aimed 
shots being fired at us from all 
angles, is it any wonder that some 
have fallen? Is it any surprise that 
others have employed such handy 
camouflaging philosophy to cover a 
multitude of sins? Yes, we are 
different; but not in looks only, or 
manners. It’s a difference away 
down deep in the soul. We have 
been forced to fight a terrific battle 
at all times to stay out of the mire. 
We have been warriors in battles 
that Grandma and Grandpa never 
had to face. We've won; we've lost. 
But we always attempt to go on 
fighting. When things look blackest, 
and the odds seem insurmountable, 
we try to gain consolation from that 
old promise, “of whom much is de- 
manded, much is given.” I guess 
this is why we don’t think we are 
doing a bad job of being moral in 
a world in which everyone and 
a fy yells at us from all sides 
“rack the morality and get back to 
nature.” Perhaps when it comes 
time for us to be relegated to one of 
those fireside seats, or one of those 
“places” we'll spend our declining 
years reminiscing over the terrific 
battle one must fight in a world 
which gets egw to conquer all 
the time. We'll keep this in mind, 
too, I think, when we see our grand- 
children being ruffled about b 
tempestuous seas infested wit 
monsters which we never had to face. 


—Modern Boy 
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“Stay in There and Catch, Joe 


Joseph Aubuchon 


VERYONE admitted Joe White-Boy, Blue 

Stocking catcher, had the makings of a 
smooth big-league receiver. Even the scribes 
of the hostile cities within the loop were unani- 
mously lauding his prowess, and that, my 
friends, for a rookie is the ne plus ultra in dia- 
mond acclaim. 

There wasn’t much doubt, therefore, that Joe 
had definite potentialities. From the very first 
moment he had appeared in a baseball suit that 
was almost self-evi- 
dent. Behind the 
plate he was right at 
home, handling with 
ease the deceptive 
shoots of even Speedy 
Blake, acknowledged 
the most difficult 
pitcher in the league. 

His pegs to the bases 
were things to de- 
light the heart of his 
manager and chill 
the spirits of rival 
would-be base-burg- 
lars. Nor did those 
high, elusive pop 
fouls bother him; 
these he pocketed 
with an air of com- 
placency reminiscent 
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of Mickie 
Cochrane at 
his best. 

In _ addition 
to all this he 
showed decid- 


ed ability with the mace. A switch-batter, he 
belied the old adage that catchers aren’t hitters, 
smacking the various twirlers in the circuit for 
the very respectable average of three and a 
quarter, no mean figure for a rookie putting in 
his first season on the big time. 

Well did old Monnie Back, perennial and 
astute manager of the Blue Stockings, remem- 
ber all the peculiar details of Joe’s acquisition. 
One day from far off South Dakota had come a 

letter from an old friend, Father George, 
one time battery-mate of Monnie, but now 
a priest of the Benedictine Order working 
in the Indian missions. With customary 
bluntness Father George had told Monnie 
that he was sending to him an Indian boy 
from the reservation, who with proper 
handling would prove the answer to the 
manager’s oft repeated prayer for a com- 
petent catcher. A day or so later Joe had 
put in his appearance, a shy, clean-looking, 
red-skinned boy of twenty who never spoke 
unless first himself addressed. 

Joe had then proceeded to live up fully 
to his advance notices. Within two 
weeks he had been installed as regu- 
lar receiver of the Blue Stockings, 

and with their sole weakness 
thus cared for, Monnie’s aggre- 
gation began to go places. In 
the course of ten days they 
leaped from fourth place to 
second and from there 
challenged the two game 

lead of the pace-mak- 

Joe was the 

spearhead of 

the advance, 

handling his 

pitchers like a 

veteran, and in 

general deport- 
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ing himself, as one scribe wise-cracked, “like 
ready money in the bank.” 

At this juncture things began to go wrong. 
Joe showed an unfortunate tendency to blow in 
the clutch, the unforgivable sin for a big- 
leaguer. It first manifested itself in a close bat- 
tle in Pittsburgh, when with foemen perched 
on third and first Joe had let a pitch get through 
him, frantically pursuing the elusive pellet as 
the enemy runner cantered in with the winning 
tally. 

Two days later in St. Louis Joe pulled an- 
other misplay, nearly bouncing a left-field 
bleacherite on the knob with a foolish attempt 
to pick a runner off the third hassock. This, 
too, had cost the game and Joe viewed the rest 
of that series from a point of vantage in the 
cool of the dugout. 

Joe’s offensive work also evidenced this ten- 
dency to blow in the pinches. Although the 
youth was sporting a sweet average with the 
willow, nevertheless the runs-driven-in-column 
upon inspection failed to show him responsible 
for an amount of tallies proportionate to the 
number of his swats. It seemed that he just 
couldn’t connect with mates on the sacks. 

It wasn’t that the catcher had the well-known 
saffron streak; Joe himself had disproved that 
forcibly to twirler Pike Lawdon, one time pugi- 
list and generally conceded to be the toughest 
hombre in the league. After the incident in 
Pittsburgh Pike had stormed into the locker- 
room, and in no uncertain terms had broadcast 
his opinion of receivers who lacked intestinal 
fortitude—only Pike hadn’t used expressions 
quite that gentle or nice. 

Well, Joe had shown Sefior Lawdon so many 
red fists that said Sefior Lawdon 
within two and one-half minutes 
was stretched out on the concrete 
floor, totally oblivious to further 
proceedings. Joe 
had then asked 
whether anyone 
else was of the 
same opinion as 
Mr. Lawdon con- 
cerning the hue of 
his spinal column. 

Nobody was. And, 
next day, just to 
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show there were no hard feelings, he saved a 
ball game for Lawdon by snaring a foul with a 
phenomenal catch nearly in the center of the 
opposition’s dugout, taking the chance of a pos- 
sible broken leg. No, most emphatically Joe 
was not yellow. 


Nevertheless, there was something radically 
wrong. Monnie couldn’t fathom it; he frankly 
admitted that he for one was completely 
stumped. In some twenty-three years of ex- 
perience in organized baseball he had never 
seen the like. 


Joe realized it also, but what the trouble was 
he himself could not explain. He wasn’t afraid; 
neither important games, nor hostile crowds 
bothered him, and those caustic remarks eman- 
ating from baseball crowds have caused more 
than one likely rookie to hit the long trail back 
to the bushes. 

Yet, the fact remained: despite this lack of 
fear, Joe did not pull in the pinch. For some 
reason or other, whenever a hit was really need- 
ed Joe just could not deliver. He was not afraid 
of the pitcher; still he seemed to lack the neces- 
sary confidence in himself. In defensive play 
it was the same; with an enemy runner menac- 
ing the pay-off station Joe began to worry, to 
fear that perhaps he might make a misplay. 
Often he did. At home on the reservation— 
this made it even more mysterious—he had 
never experienced these tightenings within him- 
self, and there he had played in many close and 
exciting battles with fairly good players en- 
gaged. It was all a puzzle to him. 

Joe felt all this keenly, because for various 
reasons he wanted to stick with the Blue Stock- 
ings. Primarily, he wished to justify Father 

George’s confidence; he realized the debt 

he owed to the missionary. Then, too, his 
salary would do much to aid his 

parents, old and poverty-stricken, 

the customary plight of the Indian 

at present. Lastly, 

he liked his team- 

mates and _ loved 

baseball. All these 

thoughts ran 

through Joe’s head one evening, as he sat 
alone in the hotel lobby musing over the 
game lost that very afternoon by another of his 
wild heaves. Suddenly he had an inspiration! 
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The more he pondered, the better it appeared. 


Three at a time, he took the steps to the man- 
ager’s room. Into Monnie’s ears he poured out 
the details of his plan, and the manager gave 
his consent, not that he placed much confidence 
in it, but he felt at least it would give Joe a 
much needed rest. Within two hours Joe was 
on his way to South Dakota. He would talk to 
Father George; he was sure the priest could 
help him. Had not Father George brought him 
to the Mission School as a one-year old babe, 
when his parents found themselves unable to 
feed him properly? Hadn’t Father George been 
like a father to him ever since? Hadn’t Father 
George even taught him to play ball and all the 
tricks of the backstop position? Hadn’t Father 
George always been able to solve his problems 
before? Surely, he could take care of this one 
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As Joe had expected, Father George listened 
with sympathetic ear to his tale of woe—if the 
truth be known, the priest was more familiar 
with Joe’s big-league record than the boy him- 
self. Unconfirmed rumor had it—for once the 
old Dame was right—that Father George in his 
youth had torn up an offer from the Blue Stock- 
ings that he might enter the monastery. Cer- 
tain it was that even now, some twenty years 
later, the priest could still catch a pretty fair 
game of ball, and his Mission teams were 
famous in the surrounding parts for both prow- 
ess and sportsmanship. 


Father George loved the Indians. For them 
he daily lived a veritable martyrdom of con- 
stant sacrifice and toil. To them had he come 
some twenty years before and for their sakes 
had he erected a modest Mission and school, 
where the Indian children might be taught the 
truths of God and salvation. The necessary 
wherewithal he had begged from friends, trust- 
ing in Divine Providence to maintain him and 
his enterprise further. To such a man of God, 
then, came Joe. 


In his predicament Joe could not have picked 
aman more likely to aid. Father George under- 
stood the Indian and his nature. He knew 
with a peculiar insight all his own their char- 
acter, their psychology, their peculiar traits and 
characteristics. Within a very short time the 
priest had gone to work on his problem. The 
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day after Joe’s arrival, a Sunday, he installed 
the youth as receiver on the Mission team. Well, 
to put it charitably, Joe looked more like the 
third-string backstop of a sagebrush aggrega- 
tion than the youth who but a few weeks before 
had been the target for all the laudatory shafts 
of even the most blasé scribes. That fatal tight- 
ening in the clutch still appeared the noose to 
strangle Joe’s prospects. 


However, strangely enough, Father George 
was not a whit downcast. On the contrary he 
appeared quite elated. After the game he called 
the discouraged boy aside. 

“Joe,” said he, “I want you to teil me some- 
thing and I want the truth. Have you been go- 
ing to Mass and Holy Communion every morn- 
ing as you did here at the Mission?” 

Joe squirmed. “Well, Father,—you see it’s 
this way. I did at first, but the hotels are all 
so far from the nearest Catholic church. None 
of them seems to be nearer than a mile, but of 
course I never miss on Sunday.” 


The priest thought a minute. Suddenly he 
spoke: “Joe, I’ve got it! Here’s your remedy. 
Every day I want you to—” 

Any twelve year old boy can tell you the 
sequel. Joe returned to the Blue Stockings 
and immediately regained his pristine form. 
Once more his bludgeon began to rain hits to 
all corners of the bailiwick. And—this was the 
delightful phase of it—very frequently they 
served as a symphony to accompany runners 
over the pay-off station. How Joe’s forefathers 
in their “Happy Hunting Ground” must have 
whooped with glee the day Smoky Marden 
twice passed Joe purposely with mates aboard 
the cushions. Any time Marden gave free 
transportation to the same hombre twice in one 
matinee, this said hombre knew more about 
batting than merely the correct manner of hold- 
ing the grain. 

Certainly Joe’s ancestors must also have 
“ughed” with approval as their scion likewise 
resumed his brilliant defense work behind the 
plate, scalping would-be base-pilferers with ac- 
curate rifle-like pegs, jockeying his pitchers 
with consummate cunning and skill and spur- 
ring the whole team to renewed effort with his 
shrill paeans of confidence and victory. 

The Blue Stockings responded nobly to his 
example. Literally they went berserk. Foe- 
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man after foeman fell victim to their prowess 
as they dashed madly to the gonfalon and finally 
in a hectic fourteen-inning battle with the lead- 
ers they finally cinched the flag when Joe waft- 
ed a cripple on a three-two count out of the 
park. They then continued their winning ways 
to snatch the October classic. 

Father George saw his protégé perform in 
every game of the World Series. Monnie was 
footing all the bills; he insisted upon doing 
that. It was a debt of gratitude, he maintained ; 
besides he was curious to learn the potent 
remedy used on Joe, who on this point had been 
absolutely non-committal, refusing all requests 
for explanation. 

That evening after the rubber game the priest 
and the manager dined together. ‘‘Father,” 
quoth Monnie after the meal, “tell me, please, 
just what you did to Joe that brought him 
around.” 

The priest smiled pensively. “It was all 
rather simple for one who understands a bit 
about Indian nature and at the same time has 
a litle knowledge of catching. Monnie, you have 
never caught, and therefore you don’t know the 
terrible effects which those “catcher’s cramps” 
have on a person. With a boy as young as Joe 
it is much worse and in a few weeks they threw 
him off his delicate sense of timing, especially 


in the pinches, when one is naturally more tense. 

“But why didn’t he say something?” 

“Ah,” responded the priest, “but you don’t 
understand the Indian nature. To them the 
showing of the least pain is a sign of weak- 
ness; despite the most intense suffering Joe 
would have considered himself a traitor to the 
tribe were he to have told you of those cramps.” 

“But,” insisted Monnie, “you still haven’t told 
me what you used to rid the boy of them. Rub- 
bing and medicine do little good, so my other 
catchers tell me.” 

“It was rather simple. From my own ex- 
perience I know a brisk walk of a mile or two 
every morning is both a preventive and a cure. 
Remember how I used to wake you up at school 
when I arose for my morning walks? Joe had 
told me the nearest church to any of the hotels 
was a mile distant, so I instructed him to walk 
every morning to the nearest church and to at- 
tend an early Mass.” 

Open-mouthed, the manager stared. 
I'll be—.” 

“No, you won't,” interrupted Father George. 
“I won’t let you. Charity covers a multitude 
of sins, and right now I need two hundred dol- 
lars for athletics at the Mission. How about 
it?” 

“Cheap at half the price,” chuckled Monnie. 


“Well, 


SNAPSHOTS 
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BROOKLYN political leader says, “In the city of New York,... 


A the parochial schools are taking char 


dren, without receiving one penny of 
state or city.” 


of over 30% of the chil- 


nancial assistance from the 


A LIKE condition prevails in many other parts of our country, and 
besides, Catholics give their full share of support to the public 


schools. 


BE TISH nudist colonies want government aid; they promise ‘to 


advance the government’s physical fitness campaign. 
ment ought to start a moral decency 


e govern- 
campaign by furnishing 


clothes (horizontally striped) to the foolish nudists. 


GEMS from the Congressional Record: “The Government of the 
U. S. today is not in Washi mn. It is in Chicago, it is in St. 

Louis, it is down in Springfield and Joplin. It is in every little 
hamlet. The people themselves are the Government.” 


Pp ROPAGANDA Today: 


“Modern methods of communication lend 


themselves easily to the rapid spread of propaganda. With the 
speed of light the radio carries its message to millions of homes. 


It brings information and entertainment, ... but it may also give quick 
circulation to misrepresentations, half-truths and canards.” Speech 
of the Secretary of War, Woodring, at K. of C. celebration. 
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Echoes from 


OUR ABBEY HALLS 


NTEREST in the Missions has 

ever been keen at our Seminary. 

The very beginning of the nation 
wide movement to arouse the sympa- 
thy and support of American stu- 
dents in the cause of spreading the 
Faith is associated with St. Mein- 
rad’s Seminary. This month we were 
happy to encourage a new venture in 
the Mission field. Indian missionary 
work in both North and South Da- 
kota that the Abbey has sponsored 
for many years naturally makes us 
partial to all Home Mission activity. 
That America is certainly not a 
Catholic-minded country, that vast 
areas of our own land are deprived 
of priestly assistance and guidance, 
that no organized effort was ever 
made to insure lasting results among 
converts by establishing parishes as 
mission centers, these were the 
rather startling facts explained to 
us by the Reverend Howard Bishop. 
This priest has an intense zeal for 
the increasing of the Church in 
America. He desires efficiently to 
organize the powerful resources of 
the Church for work in rural and 
isolated communities. Father Bishop 
hopes to develop a new Religious 
Community, Priests, Brothers, and 
Sisters, whose entire work will be 
the conversion of our non-Catholic 








citizens. A mustard seed beginning 
has already been made in Cincinnati. 
Urged by the promising harvest 
Father Bishop came to the Seminary 
and explained his plans, hoping to 
win our support. Prayer, men, and 
money are essential for the future 
success of America’s own Mission 
Band. Our sincerest wishes to you, 
Father Bishop, for the results that 
your zeal and sacrifice deserve! 


For St. Paul the Priest is the 
“wise architect” of God’s House. He 
forms and joins together those living 
stones which make the true Church 
of Christ. Yet, he also must under- 
stand all the requirements for build- 
ing God’s House of brick and mor- 
tar. Seminary training equips the 
Priest as a spiritual builder. For 
an introduction to the art of ma- 
terial building Mr. Edward J. 
Schulte of Cincinnati gave our 
Seminarians interesting personal 
tips on the architect’s share in build- 
ing a church. The value of his 
opinions is convincingly shown in the 
work he has done at St. Meinrad’s. 
Our new Minor Seminary is Mr. 
Schulte’s idea of a beautiful and 
practical building. Lately he de- 
signed a new church for his native 
city. The sketches and blueprints 
that he showed and_ explained 
showed the process of a church’s de- 
velopment from the original idea to 
the completed design. Was his talk 
interesting? The Seminarians’ invi- 
tation to Mr. Schulte for a return 
visit—soon—answers that. 


HOLY WEEK. No Passion Play 
can equal the beauty and reality of 
the sacred drama which Holy 
Church begins today. Holy Week at 
the Abbey was solemnly opened with 
the blessing of the palms by Father 
Abbot. A beautiful spring morning 
permitted an outdoor procession. 
This ceremony, commemorating 
Christ’s jubilant entry into Jerusa- 
lem, ranks first amid the many pro- 
cessions of the Church Year. It is 
always so colorful in the early 
spring. Nature seems to add her 
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tribute in the fresh verdure of grass, 
trees, and budding flowers. Carry- 
ing the bright palm branches the 
parishioners, Seminarians, Students, 
and Monks marched in a long pro- 
cession. Returning to the Abbey 
Church the ranks paused before the 
closed doors. From within could be 
faintly heard the song of the 
Chanters. The Monks assembled 
outside alternated in song with the 
Chanters within. The hymn to 
Christ the King of glory ended; 
three times the Subdeacon struck the 
door with the base of the proces- 
sional cross. The doors were opened 
(a figure of heaven’s gates opened 
to us through the Cross of Christ) 
and the procession filed into the 
Church for the Solemn High Mass. 
On Palm Sunday and three days 
during Holy Week there is the 
solemn chanting of the Passion. 
Three Fathers, assisted by the 
Seminarians’ Choir, sang St. Mat- 
thew’s account of the Saviour’s suf- 
ferings and death. It is a musical 
interpretation of the sacred history. 

The true spirit of Holy Week 
shines forth in the “Tenebrae,” 
which begins on Wednesday night. 
Each year the congregation eagerly 
awaits the plaintive tone of the 
Lamentations and the oft repeated 
“Jerusalem, Jerusalem, be converted 
to the Lord thy God.” 


The Pontifical Mass of Holy 
Thursday was the time for the 
Paschal Communion of the entire 
family. What a beautiful lesson 
that sight was. “For we, being 
many, are one bread, one body, all 
that partake of one bread.” (I Cor. 
X:17) Fathers vested in white 
stoles, Clerics, Brothers, 
rians, and Students all approaching 
the High Altar to receive the Sacra- 
ment of union. Meanwhile Fathers 
Paul and Raphael were distributing 
Holy Communion to crowded rails of 
faithful from the Parish. 


Our Altar of Reposition is always 
prepared in the Crypt of the Church. 
The elaborate decorations and abun- 
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With our boys 


AIT WORK AND PLAY 


dance of flowers mark the Altar in 
striking contrast to the somber ap- 
pearance of the church. Accom- 
panied by the Choir and servers 
Father Abbot carried the Blessed 
Sacrament to the Crypt after the 
Mass. Hourly throughout both day 
and night official adorers kept vigil 
before the tabernacle. 


With the return of the proces- 
sion the Holy Thursday services 
were resumed. From the joyful 
spirit of the Mass there is a decided 
change to the sorrowful thought of 
the Saviour’s sufferings. Recalling 
the Saviour stripped of His clothing 
in preparation for the crucifixion, 
the Church performs the suggestive 
rite of stripping the altars. Father 
Abbot removed the linen cloths from 
the High Altar while repeating the 
words prayed by the dying Christ. 


Christ prepared the Twelve for 


the gift of the Eucharist by the 
humble washing of the feet during 


the supper. This story is the Gospel 
lesson for the Mass of Maundy 
Thursday. More vividly to impress 
the lesson of charity, Holy Church 
bids the Superior, Christ’s iiving 
representative, to imitate the 
Master. This is the “Mandatum.” 
Thirteen of the Senior students from 
the Sixth class were chosen to par- 
ticipate in the service. The Deacon 
sang the Gospel as at Mass. Father 
Abbot then laid aside the cope and 
accompanied by the servers came to 
the place where the thirteen “Apos- 
tles” were seated. Kneeling before 
them in turn he washed the right 
foot; then wiping it with a towel he 
reverentiy kissed it. “I have given 
you an example that you ought to 
wash each other’s feet.” 


On Good Friday the grief of Holy 
Church was shown by the black vest- 
ments and mournful melodies of the 
services. The entire institution par- 
ticipated in the adoration of the 
crucifix. Each was permitted to kiss 
a relic of the holy wood on which 


had hung the “Salvation of the 
world.” 
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Holy Saturday morning began 
with the blessing of the new fire 
kindled in front of the church. The 
lengthy services which included the 
blessing of the Paschal Candle, read- 
ing the twelve prophecies and pre- 
paring the baptismal font were the 
prelude to the Mass of the Resur- 
rection. 


Organ and bells again resounded 
at the Gloria, gladly breaking the 
silence of mourning imposed since 
Holy Thursday. The real climax 
was the triple “Alleluia” powerfully 
and joyfully chanted by the entire 
congregation to the jubilant music 
of the trumpets. 


Easter morning the Church fully 
resumes her joy at the Saviour’s 
triumph. Father Abbot celebrated 
the Pontifical Mass at nine o’clock. 
A large number of relatives, friends 
and guests came to rejoice with us. 
In the afternoon the Pontifical Ves- 
pers of the feast and Benediction of 
the Blessed Sacrament solemnly 
closed the Easter festivities. 


Father John and his band added 
more music to the celebration by a 
concert in the Gymnasium. The 
question is, “Which received more 
attention, the Band or the elaborate 
Easter decorations?” 


The mystery of the Easter season 
—life and death—was vividly pre- 
sented to the monastic family on 
Easter Tuesday. Frater Paschal 
Boland of Indianapolis and Frater 
Sebastian Crow of Cleveland pro- 
nounced their Solemn Vows. The 
Benedictine Rite of Solemn Profes- 
sion strongly emphasizes the effect 
of the Vows—death to the world and 
life with Christ. On Sunday, April 
27, Bishop Ritter ordained the same 
two Clerics Subdeacons in the 
Blessed Sacrament Chapel at Indian- 
apolis. The Diaconate was conferred 
on them the following Sunday. They 
are now prepared to receive the Holy 
Priesthood with their class on Pente- 
cost Tuesday, June 7. 
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Our GRAIL friends have read 
with interest the travel letters 
written by Father Abbot during his 
recent trip to Europe. They were a 
convenient opportunity of learning 
Catholic life in the old world. But 
to enjoy a personal contact is al- 
ways more impressive. And Father 
Abbot’s trip has brought us both. 
He visited many Benedictine Abbeys 
to study the life of the European 
monks. In the Abbey of Metten, 
Germany, he became interested in 
the distinctive paintings which 
decorated the refectory and other 
rooms of the monastery. These 
works differed so greatly from the 
ordinary Church art, that Father 
Abbot was eager to meet the painter. 
When visiting Mont Cesar in Lou- 
vain, Belgium, he did become ac- 
quainted with Dom Gregory de Wit, 
O. S. B., the artist monk of Louvain. 
Father Gregory appreciated the op- 
portunity of introducing his new 
style of Art to America with St. 
Meinrad’s Abbey as his monastic 
studio. He has now been the guest 
of our Abbey for several months. 

This Benedictine artist (a native 
of Holland) has developed a style 
which requires thorough instruction 
before its meaning and beauty can 
be adequately grasped. Expressing 
the deep religious feelings of a 
priest and monk the pictures from 
Father Gregory’s brush will hardly 
appeal to the average, un-artistic 
American. Father has already 
begun our instructions in art ap- 
preciation. His vivacious and rather 
quaint explanations of art were en- 
thusiastically received also by the 
Seminarians and College students. 

The little studio in the Abbey is 
filled with many sketches of our 
boys. There are numerous paint- 
ings of the monk’s favorite subject— 
the Madonna. In the Abbey Re- 
fectory Father Gregory has made 
his first large painting in America. 
Soon the Major Seminarians will be 
viewing an appropriate work in 
their dining room—the union of 
Christ with His Church. 








HE choice of a man of letters 

as the new President of the 

Irish Free State was no doubt 
a clever political move by the two 
parties involved, but is was none the 
less a tribute to a great writer and 
scholar. Dr. Douglas Hyde is noted 
for his Irish folklore, translations 
from the Celtic, and his historical 
works. The unanimous acceptance 
of a Protestant leader by a thorough- 
ly Catholic nation is an example of 


tolerance and appreciation of genius 
that “ballyhooing” dictators might 
well heed and a fine encouragement 
to writers everywhere. 


It is now some years past since 
Sheila Kaye-Smith and her husband 
joined the ranks of distinguished 
English converts to the Faith. At 
the time of her conversion Miss 
Smith wrote a profound theological 
explanation of her reasons for enter- 
ing the Church of Rome. In Three 
Ways Home she tells her life story 
as a writer and the influences which 
brought her step by step to Catho- 
licism. From the age of fifteen she 
was governed by three major in- 
fluences, her passionate love of the 
English countryside, the desire to be 
a well-known novelist of country life 
and to be extremely High Church. 
In middle life she has the satisfac- 
tion of having achieved all her girl- 
hood ambitions and the steps by 
which she reaches that unusual 
achievement are told in her auto- 
biography. 

Miss Smith takes us into the 
laboratory of her mind and lets us 
see the motives and thoughts which 
affected her choice of material and 
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gave life to the characters of her 
novels. In them she has painted a 
true picture of Sussex fields, the 
English farmer, his qualities and his 
problems, emphasizing the effect of 
religious thought upon him. So 
strong is her love of the land that 
its appeal often predominates over 
that of her characters. 


It is quite in accord with the rest 
of her life, that she has built a home 
in Doucegrove and is devoting much 
of her time to the lay Apostolate 
there. From the quiet of that 
country abode she looks over the in- 
cidents of her past and relates them 
to us in Three Ways Home with de- 
lightful humor and sincere frank- 
ness. The reception which éach of 
her books was accorded by publish- 
ers, critics, and reading public is so 
different than her own personal feel- 
ing toward them that it is really 
quite amusing. Only one critic 
understood her real purpose and in- 
tent, and strange to tell this critic 
was later to have the happiness of 
instructing and receiving both her 
and her husband into the Faith. 


Anglo-Catholics alarmed over the 
recent disturbance in their Church 
and the strong move towards re- 
union with Rome may read with 
interest and gain Miss Smith’s ex- 
periences as an English clergyman’s 
wife and the difficulties under which 
they labored as members of the 
Church of England. She is both 
tolerant and fair. Of all the books 
she has written, to this reviewer her 
autobiography is the most entertain- 
ing and the most personal. 
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RS. Winthrop Chanler, well re- 
membered for her Roman 
Spring has won new and lasting 
honors through her English transla- 
tion of Gertrud von LeFort’s Hymns 
to the Church. The simplest prose 
translation is difficult, for it re- 
quires a most intimate understand- 
ing between author and translator. 
It was indeed a masterly accomplish- 
ment to interpret so faithfully the 
original German of these immortal 
hymns. Stronger than any other 
Catholic poetry of the past century, 
Gertrud von LeFort’s poems throw 
a mighty beacon light of beauty, 
awe, and reverence upon the teach- 
ings, sacraments, and feasts of the 
Church. In form they combine 
something of the majestic sweep of 
the Psalms with the poetical sweet- 
ness of the Imitation. This entire 
column could well be devoted to a 
discussion of these remarkable 
hymns without probing the depth of 
their treasure, without adequately 
describing their content. Whether 
or not you love poetry you will revel 
in the rare beauty, strength, and 
spiritual richness found in every 
poem of this collection. If you are 
adding only one book of poetry to 
your bookshelf this year, make 
Hymns to the Church that one. 
TN 1878 seven native Arab girls, all 
Children of Mary, joined together 
to form the first Arab Congregation 
known as the Order of the Holy 
Rosary. Strange to relate the 
Foundress, Mother Mary Alphonsus 
was not one of the seven. While her 
Order was being organized she re- 
tained the habit of the Sisters of St. 
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Joseph, whom she joined at the age 
of fifteen. Her Devotion to the Holy 
Rosary was a heritage from her 
family and was rewarded with an 
apparition of Our Lady asking that 
the Congregation of the Rosary may 
be founded. Loath to leave her own 
Order, Mother Alphonsus’s wish was 
answered by seven others among 
whom were her two sisters, and it 
was only after several years that 
she was finally free to join them. 
The sorrow, sufferings, and bitter 
humiliations of the humble nun are 
told in A Handmaid of the Holy 
Rosary by Father Benedict Stolz, 
0.8. B., of the Dormition Abbey in 
Jerusalem. The author has a most 
appealing subject but in relating her 
spiritual experiences he has omitted 
details and facts concerning the 
Order which would greatly enhance 
the interest and value of the book. 


HE “venerable twelve” were 

brought very near to us by 
Helen Walker Homan in her amus- 
ing sketches By Post to the Apostles. 
Realizing the need of youth for new 
reading interest Mrs. Homan has 
directed her talents toward that 


field of writing. She is at present 
engaged in a series of Lives of the 


Saints for children. Little Saint 
Agnes is one of this series and is a 
fine beginning. Though she was 
martyred at the tender age of 
twelve, St. Agnes has never been 
classed as a child saint, but this little 
story gives her a definite place in 
the children’s world and leaves a 
lasting impression of her courage 
and sanctity on the child mind. It 
is spiritual without being pietistic, 
appealing, but not sentimental. The 
clever and unusual pen sketches by 
a well-known artist nun give the 
book beauty and interest. 

OME months have passed since 

the biography of Madame Curie 
first appeared, and it is still holding 
second place as a leading non-fiction 
book of the year. * It is well worthy 
of that place and we hope it will 
maintain it for a long time to come. 

The book was written by Eve 
Curie, the youngest daughter of the 
great scientist, a concert pianist, 
music critic, and certainly by virtue 
of this biography, an author. 
Madame Curie’s life story is exciting 
and as strange as a fairy tale. 
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Despite her ultimate successes and 
triumphs, a strange note of sadness 
and sorrow clings to its every page. 
Her earliest school days were 
clouded by the oppressing hand of 
Russia upon her own family and 
that of her Polish companions. Part 
of her girlhood was spent in the 
mediocre duties of a governess while 
she longed for that opportunity to 
continue her studies. It was in 1891 
that Marie Sklovadska entered the 
Sorbonne as a student in the faculty 
of science. In poverty and solitude 
she studied and fought her way for- 
ward. Her marriage to Pierre 
Curie brought her happiness and 
understanding from one who shared 
her genius. The results of their 
tireless and desperate efforts gave to 
humanity a new element, radium. 
Honors and recognition did not alter 
the simple course of their lives. She 
and Pierre refused to patent their 
technique or to take any material 
profits from their discovery. Even 
the award of the Nobel Prize did not 
alter the simplicity and quiet trend 
of their lives. She did buy some 
presents for her family, but not even 
a new hat for herself. 


The tragic death of her companion 
left her ill, broken, and lonely, but 
unconquered. Finally she picked up 
her work alone, developed and 
rounded out a science that brought 
her honors from the greatest uni- 
versities of the world. Radium has 
revolutionized the science of surgery 
and given the first check to the 
dread disease of cancer. The 
daughter- who has written of her so 
understandingly says: “A hard and 
long and dazzling career had not 
succeeded in making her greater or 
less, in sanctifying or debasing her. 
She was on her last day just as 
gentle, stubborn, timid and curious 
about all things as in the days of 
her obscure beginnings.... I should 
have liked the gifts of a writer to 
tell of this eternal student.... pass- 
ing like a stranger across her own 
life intact, natural, and very nearly 
unaware of her astonishing destiny.” 


Songs of Immolation by Sister 
Marie Emmanuel, S. C., might well 
be termed spiritual meditations in 
poetry, for they form a volume that 
is quietly restful and prayerfully 
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helpful after the day’s toil is over 
when both mind and body are weary. 


HE professor of Philosophy of 

Religion in the Newman Founda- 
tion at the University of Illinois, 
despite rather harsh criticism of his 
proposal of a Catholic Foundation 
some ten years ago, has established 
himself as one of the great convert- 
makers of our day. Father John A. 
O’Brien, Ph. D., LL. D., besides being 
chaplain of the Catholic students at 
Urbana, also holds a position recog- 
nized as a faculty member of the 
University and his course in Funda- 
mental Christianity is an accredited 
course. Father O’Brien has permit- 
ted the publication of one hundred of 
his sermons in five loose-leaf binders. 
Sermon-Masterpieces may not attain 
the importance of Newman’s “Plain 
and Parochial Sermons,” but the 
clear and popular treatment of im- 
portant doctrines will make these 
volumes invaluable to those taking 
or giving instructions, to groups in 
study clubs, to Sisters in schools, and 
to parents. “The Christian Mother,” 
“The Church and Social Service,” 
“The Holy Eucharist and Reason,” 
“Indulgences,” “Infallibility of the 
Pope,” are a few of the topics cov- 
ered. The sermons are mimeo- 
graphed and bound together so that 
any one may be removed and handed 
to an inquiring friend, an interested 
non-Catholic, or a puzzled child. 
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Three Ways Home by Sheila Kaye- 
Smith, Harpers, Price $2.50. 

Hymns to the Church by Gertrud 
von LeFort, Sheed & Ward, Price 
$1.50. 

A Handmaid of the Holy Rosary by 
Father Benedict Stolz, O.& B., 
Benziger Brothers, Price $1.50. 

Little Saint Agnes, by Mrs. Helen 
Walker Homan, Longmans, Green, 
Price $1.00. 

Madame Curie, by Eve Curie, 
Doubleday, Doran, Price $3.50. 
Songs of Immolation, by Sister Marie 

Emmanuel, ro Benziger Broth- 

Pray Always, by Rev. Alphonse Sau- 
sen, O. S. B., Catholic Book Pub- 
lishing Co., New York, Price $ .56 
to $2.00. 

The Mass Simplified, The Paulist 
Press, New York. 

Sermon-Masterpieces, Rev. John A. 
O’Brien, Ph. D., Public Speakers 
Society, Box 304, Harrisburg, Pa. 
20¢ per sermon. 
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AST night I was awakened by a violent 

ear-ache. Since I knew I could find 
nothing in the medicine chest to ease the pain, 
and since I deemed it inadvisable to wake the 
other members of the household at such an un- 
seemly hour, I clenched my teeth and resolved 
to suffer it through. Accordingly, I rolled my 
head over so that the offending (or should I 
say “offended”) ear was soothed somewhat by 
the downy pressure of the pillow. Then I tried 
to divert my mind by meditating, as everyone 
does when in pain, on the unhappy state of man 
and the more unhappy state of man’s affairs. 

I thought of the hatreds that divide the 
world against itself and against its God. I 
thought of the iron fists of the Nipponese bat- 
tering the ancient walls of China. I thought of 
Russia swindling millions into the belief that 
heaven could be had on earth with the aid of 
modern machinery. I thought of Spain and the 


bloody conflict that was eventually to decide 
whether God or man would rule the Iberian 


peninsula to-morrow. I thought of Germany 
and of her mad prophet Hitler, a former paper- 
hanger (he must have fallen on his head when 
he “did” his last ceiling) decreeing the deporta- 
tion of all foreign gods from Deutschland, and 
stamping the cults of Wotan and What-have- 
you with the only seal of Nazi approval: “Made 
in Germany.” 

I thought of these things, I say, and be- 
ing of a philosophic temperament, I began to 
search for the causes of them. I knew, even 
apart from my faith, that Christianity had not 
failed despite the assertions of those who said 
it had. I knew that every line of history con- 
tradicted that charge. But the thought was 
pregnant, and I had as it were a vision. 

I saw a mighty sun rising in the east and 
spreading the warmth and lustre of its rays 
across the Mediterranean even unto Rome. I 
saw its transforming light fall on the bloody 
sands of the arena and the brazen roof of the 
temple of Mars. I saw it fall, too, on the lives 
of a pagan people that prided itself on its pas- 
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sions. And I saw all—the arena, the temp 
the vices—disappear like so many phantoms ¢ 
a morning fog. By noon the sun was directh 
overhead, its brilliance reflected on the gorgeo 
dome of Saint Peter’s. ... 


The vision changed, and I saw a hug 
machine, mightier than the maddest dream ¢ 
the maddest Russian engineer. Every cog an 
every wheel of this machine worked smoo 
floating, as it were, in the oil of peace and lov 
Yet every cog and every wheel had more than 
place and a duty. Each had an intrinsic hu 
value! This machine, I saw, was not a god, bul 
a church. It produced not cannons, but Ci 
lization. It was printing the most gloriot 
pages of history, a story of martyrs and mo 
of saints and scholars, of God and His love! 


But as I watched I became aware that 
times the vast machinery slowed; at oth 
times it almost stopped. And I wondered wha 
it was that could interfere so easily with ti 
operations of this vast and intricate thing. — 
was told then—I know not by whom; pe 
by an angel—that there is only one force in 
entire universe that slows the machinery; on 
one force that, although it cannot ever comple 
ly stop the machinery, tries repeatedly to dos 
That force, I was told, is: THE WILL @ 
MAN. 


The vision left me and I pondered the wore 
I had heard. Was it really as simple as 
that? Was the will of man the only obstacle 
his happiness? Even as I pondered the que 
tion, I knew the answer was true. I knew th 
Christ had not failed; nor had Christianit 
But they both had failed to be accepted! M 
did not want heaven; he wanted HIMSELF. 


At that point my ear-ache completely sul 
sided; so, relieved of my own pain, I forg 
(as so many of us do) the problems and 
heartaches of the rest of mankind in a cal 
untroubled sleep, in which at once I was wi 
conscious of all the present ills of the wo 
and serenely unmindful of the future. 
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